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PUBLIC EDUCATION MOVES UP* 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


President, Stanford University 





ODAY the junior college in California occupies a position com- 
parable to that of the high school of two or three decades ago. 
Under the stimulation of new needs and the increase in popu- 
PY CS lation the public educational system of the State has been 
advanced in many communities to include two more years. 
This has encroached upon the domain of the so-called college. There is a 
natural stopping place, however, where the junior college, or lower divi- 
sion, ends, which is determined by biological as well as by social forces. 


The fact that this period happens to fall in the middle of what we call 
“the college course” has led to much controversy and some opposition to 
the junior college movement. Nevertheless there has been a steady advance 
in the development of these institutions throughout this State and through- 
out the United States. Even during the period of depression the junior 
college has shown a very high index of survival. In ten years there has 
been an increase from less than a hundred to several hundred junior 
colleges, and the attendance has increased more than a thousand fold. Only 
two states today are without junior colleges. 
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It happens, too, that the junior college falls athwart two conceptions of 
education. One we can roughly call “terminal training” and the other “uni- 
versity and professional training.” 


For years the A. B. degree of the American college was thought to 
represent the achievement of a final goal in education. This four-year 
period has proven to be too long for many students, whose mental equip- 
ment is strained if they go beyond the sophomore year, and at the same 
time inappropriate and insufficient for professional training or the general 
type of university work involving research, advanced studies, and so on. 
Because of the conflict with the established college and the difficulty of 
determining upon a curriculum which would serve both to finish off a 
student who wants to go a certain distance, and prepare a student who 
wants to go further, there has been much difference of opinion as to the 
place and the curriculum of the junior college. 


For the most part, those in charge of the junior colleges have not been 
allowed that freedom requisite for the development of new institutions. 
They have had imposed upon them from below certain high-school methods 
and studies, and from above certain specific college requirements. But the 
movement is in flux, and there are no definite set patterns as yet. There is 
the possibility that the junior college can be kept freer from traditional 
influences than the American college has ever been, and can consequently 
meet the needs of the day. 





*An address at the meeting of Northern California Junior College Association, Berke- 
ley, October 14, 1933. 
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The advent of the junior college comes at a time when we are able 
to use intelligence and aptitude tests and various other procedures inde- 
pendent of the usual school records. If we could discover a method that 
would tell us where a student is at any given time, instead of where he has 
been in the studies of the school, we could handle our students much better 
and could remove from many of them the “ball and chain” of low marks 
which they acquired in the squab period of adolescence. 

There is every reason to expect widespread increase of the junior col- 
lege. Fortunately it covers a period which can be handled at comparatively 
low costs. It needs only simple laboratories and reasonable library facilities. 
There is no occasion for it to have elaborate laboratories, many research 
workers, and great libraries, museums, etc. This simplicity permits of 
wide distribution, and the junior college can, therefore, become a testing 
ground for a much larger number of students at a lower cost than would 
be possible in the universities or colleges of the country. 


Those dealing with the administration of junior colleges have as a 
prime duty the responsibility of trying to see whether they can map out a 
course of study which in association with the high school will act both to 
round out students who can or will go no further and at the same time 
give fundamental preparation for university and professional training. It 
seems to me that if a few essential things are covered both purposes can 
be achieved at no great cost to one or the other. In the junior college 
period each student should be given: 

(1) Training in the use of the English language, both written and spoken; 

(2) Training in the principles and responsibilities of citizenship ; 

(3) Laboratory experience in biology, chemistry or physics, so as to learn the 

methods of acquiring facts first hand; 

(4) Training in history, economics, or some subject that requires the use of the 

library. 

Beyond this, a wide range—vocational, cultural, artistic, or musical— 
is possible. 

We now have had considerable experience in the professional school 
reaching back too far into the preparatory work and attempting to guide 
even the curriculum of the high schools. This has all been part of a move- 
ment that was perhaps necessary to develop somewhat better general 
standards of professional training. Experience has convinced me that it is 
much more important for a student in a professional school to have a well- 
trained usable mind than it is to have specific subjects emphasized in 
preparation. 


Building the professional degrees of the university on the foundation 
of its A. B. degree has not given us a very good fit. We can see now that 
the junior college offers a better chance to have a good fit as well as to save 
that valuable time which is the one important possession of a professional 
person. 

We have spent rather too much time administering units and hours of 
culture to resistant undergraduates, not realizing how few in any popula- 
tion have the possibilities of developing real understandings of literature, 
art, and music—not to mention archeology, or anthropology, and philology. 
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Again, we need new every-day approaches to the social questions which 
are now of vast importance to us all. The junior college can go beyond 
the high school in method and in practical studies in this field. It is near 
to the community and can study it at first hand. 

There is a vague hope in the breasts of some that the junior college— 
coming as it does at the Hoorah and Whoop-along period of life—may act 
as a vent to blow off some of those animal spirits which have vibrated 
through college halls for years on end. 


With the present preponderance of industry over the farm in our 
national life we require fewer workers but demand longer periods of prep- 
aration. This means that public education will continue the present con- 
stantly upward tendency. But social changes do not change mental capaci- 
ties. It is difficult to map out just what training should be given during 
this additional period beyond the high school when more and more of the 
youth of the land are marshalled in the school. The high school and now 
the junior college will need to care for all varieties of students. It is clear 
that much specialized vocational training may be given which will not apply 
by the time the student is grown and ready to work. Changes take place 
too rapidly. But is it not possible that sound training in various fields 
may bring about a capacity to meet vocational changes as they occur? It 
has been said that the principal problems of education are to prepare the 
boy or girl for home life, a vocation, citizenship, the use of leisure time, 
and sound or intelligent points of view on philosophy and religion. At the 
most, the school and junior college can only lay a basis for any one of these 
various requirements. 


I look upon the spread of the junior college movement as one of the 
best pieces of insurance that our democracy has toward maintaining our 
form of a republic. If democracy, American style, is to continue in spite 
of the obstacles placed in front of it, it must have a large number of its 
citizens trained to appreciate the importance of facts, the need of co-opera- 
tion in human relationships, and the value of honest, capable and efficient 
governments—local, state, and national. 

We do not know the forces that determine action in a mass of human 
beings. From somewhere out of the one hundred and twenty millions of 
people in the United States issues the urge for more education. Our sense 
of administration demands that we organize educational machinery, develop 
buildings, methods of taxation, and so on, to meet the demand. The upward 
pressure of today has given us the junior college. It does not yet fit into 
the older ideas of the college, nor is it yet established in a set pattern as 
part of the public school system. It does, though, in its present stage offer 
the very best opportunity available in the American educational field for 
the application of new ideas and new methods. The way it is handled will 
do much to determine not only the training in the elementary schools but 
that in the universities and in the professional schools as well. Perhaps it 
can help to give us that better informed citizenship which our nation needs 
to save it from much future pain and misery. 

















CRIME AND EDUCATION* 
HOWARD WOOLSTON 


Professor of Sociology, University of Washington 







f SS RIMINALS are largely the product of social disorganization. 
RC Such disorganization exists because the schools teach children 
i to believe that this condition is inevitable. We have come to 
regard this degradation of human beings as an unavoidable 
sacrifice to our own security, and so establish it. We used to 
talk that way about licensed prostitution. We still think of poverty as the 
shadow of wealth. You and I are really responsible for training a genera- 
tion to embrace crime as a necessary element in our common life. Let me 
indicate specifically how this attitude is established in our schools. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of many criminals is their over- 
weening egotism. Their own immediate satisfaction is more important than 
the lasting welfare of the community. Accordingly, when any person or 
rule stands in their way, they break the law and destroy their opponent. 
This is a fundamental criminal motive which threatens to disrupt the group. 

Beating the Game. In our educational system, the incentive of personal 
distinction and success is constantly applied. Competition among individu- 
als is the basis of tests, rewards and promotions. Cheating is officially 
frowned upon. But professional coaching, intellectual doping, and political 
influence may be used to win a contest. When our stupid candidate beats 
an examination by blundering upon plausible answers, we regard the per- 
formance as somehow clever. To avoid hard work, and to bluff through 
an exercise is considered smart by youngsters. To get by somehow, and to 
make the grade, often becomes the ambition of collegians. Then wangling a 
job and gaining promotion upon a specious reputation will follow. At what 
point actual misrepresentation and embezzlement enter is not always clear. 
But if a boy is encouraged to take what he has not earned, or to pose as 
knowing what he does not understand, we have given him a false start. 
Yet such beating the game is not uncommon in the intense rivalry of our 
schools. 

Resentment to Restraint. A second characteristic of many delinquents 
is impatience with regulation and restraint. They want to be free to do as 
they please. Any interference provokes resentment and resistence. If 
opposed, these rebels run away. They shirk responsibility, and often take 
the position that the world owes them a living. This vagrant type is exem- 
plified among hobos, prostitutes, gamblers, swindlers and robbers. Such 
persons are dangerous social parasites. 

Dangers of the Doctrine of Laissez Faire. In our schools, the condi- 
tion of personal freedom is sometimes presented as though it were an 
inalienable right. The pioneer virtue of independence is often stressed to 
the neglect of teaching responsibility as required in modern urban life. 
Laissez faire may be presented as though it were a law of nature, instead of 


*An abridgment of an address delivered at the conference of the California Society 
of Secondary Education at Stanford University, August 4, 1933. 
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a national economic policy. Various political dogmas of similar tendency 
are easily constructed from early American history. A student often gets 
the notion that liberty assured by law, is the privilege of doing whatever 
you wish. This confusion of thought easily leads to the assumption that all 
one needs to justify his purpose is power to make it effective. Hence many 
people argue that it is unjust for society to hamper them in their effort to 
carry out some project of their own. Let me illustrate the effect of such 
dogmatic teaching by describing the reaction of a business man to socialistic 
measures. 

Some time ago, the head of an eastern factory told a group of western 
merchants about his experiments of taking workingmen into the company. 
Not only do his employees own half the stock; they are also paid wages 
according to the size of their dependent families. Of course such arrange- 
ment is contrary to orthodox business practice. The merchants said so 
emphatically, and began to heckle the heretic unmercifully. Some of their 
assertions were so biased that a member of the party began to check them 
by calling out “assumption” whenever prejudice was expressed. This nat- 
urally annoyed the speakers. Finally a prominent executive turned to the 
disturber and said, “I’ll prove that all our statements are based upon unalt- 
erable facts.” 

“It is admitted,” he continued, “that no other nation in history ever made such 
material progress as has the United States. This development is due to our policy of 
individual initiative and free competition. That policy is founded upon the fact that 
self-preservation is the strongest motive in life. I can show that acquisitiveness is 
instinctive, because my dog, which is well fed, collects bones from the neighborhood 
and buries them in the yard, so as to have more food available than he actually needs. 
Now what can you say to that?” Whereupon, the objector simply asked whether the 
merchant considered his dog a model business executive; and then wisely left the 
room. 

The Bullying Nature of Criminals. A third characteristic of many 
criminals is their admiration of arbitrary power. They often strive to gain 
authority by bullying persons weaker than themselves. When reduced to 
subordination, they frequently seek prestige by following a leader, whose 
perverse will is the law of the gang. Such identification with a big shot is a 
kind of compensation for their own precarious existence. Rogues have 
their picaresque heroes, and assassins their Old Man of the Mountain. 


Mechanical Discipline Does Not Foster Social Responsibility. Certainly 
our schools do not generally preach or practice autocracy. Yet some of them 
apparently train citizens for democracy by a mechanical discipline that is 
far removed from self-government. Naturally young children cannot be 
trusted to manage themselves entirely. But many pupils have no idea that 
they are being trained in self-control. They feel rather that upon entering 
school, they relinquish responsibility and merely follow directions. They 
perform routine exercises ; they commit prescribed assignments; they con- 
form to artificial rules of conduct; they play systematically under super- 
vision. When the hand of authority is relaxed, they may become disor- 
derly, or seek diversion in activities usually forbidden in school. In short, 
they do not see any logical relation between formal behavior in class and 
freedom outside. 
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It is questionable whether unwilling submission to dictatorship develops 
respect for law. A natural reaction is to challenge repressive rules and to 
seize power for oneself. Even schemes of student government may be thinly 
disguised tyranny. I recollect a school where the principal used the moni- 
tors as stool pigeons. In a famous self-governing reformatory, an assistant 
teacher was employed to thrash refractory citizens, when their own courts 
let them off too easily. The Welfare League of Sing Sing passed, because 
the officers used their influence to favor friends. Such arbitrary use of 
authority destroys confidence in justice by law. It appears easier to evade 
the rule by influencing an officer. 

Here, then, are ways in which the schools develop in children attitudes 
' that foster crime. By overstressing competition, by extolling personal free- 
dom and by enforcing arbitrary decisions, we unwittingly induce young 
people to show their mettle by beating the game. This is a serious indict- 
ment. How can we avoid the consequences ? 


Reverse the Order—Begin With Local Environments 


If our methods of education are wrong, the only thing to do is to change 
them. Since we have been accused of overstressing individualism, the 
proper remedy is to teach children how to find their proper places in group 
life. This can be done most readily by helping young people to understand 
the nature of social activity. That seems to imply that we must show them 
how to study the community about them. This process is not so difficult as 
it may at first appear. 


Suppose that instead of beginning with some remote time and place, we 
commenced with the locality where the children now live. We might con- 
sider its homes and shops, its government and public institutions. These 
are the agencies that control the youngsters’ lives. Here are the opportuni- 
ties they have to use. When they leave school, this will be their normal 
social environment. Let us postpone imaginary excursions to Washington, 
Rome and Babylon until our young explorers are old enough to travel with 
comfort and assurance—at least, until they know what a community is. 

Instead of having children merely read text books about matters foreign 
to their interest, let us show them how to observe the facts of social life 
around them. This is the beginning of a sound scientific method. When 
our young scouts have noted certain points concerning local homes and fac- 
tories, then let them compare their findings. They will soon discover that 
there are many differences. Here the teacher can assist, by calling attention 
to various forms of domestic and industrial life in other times and places. 
Now reading is done and views are discussed. 


Through this fund of information, certain common lines of reason begin 
to appear. What is personal, provincial and temporary fades off like the 
margins of a composite picture. The main structure of local institutions 
takes form, as the characteristic marks of a species become evident to a 
naturalist, who matches specimens until he gains a general idea of the type. 
Our young investigators now begin to understand what a home or a shop is, 
and what it is good for. Each one sees where his own house and store is 
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better or worse than others of its kind. He begins to discern the meaning of 
collective living. 

Moral Implications of the Rules of the Game. We now come to the 
moral significance of this factual procedure. When boys and girls have 
found out how men and women live and work and play together, they soon 
discover that these human relations are based upon certain recognized rights 
and duties, which maintain the associations. They are necessary rules of the 
game. If mothers abandon their children, homes cannot be continued. If 
men steal what their fellow workers have made, industrious persons cannot 
gain a living. If officers do not control their departments, waste and con- 
fusion arise. 

Here is the Teaching of Immanent Morality. A rule of conduct does 
not have force merely because it is imposed by an external authority. It 
arises from the necessity of the situation. Sometimes it may not fit new 
circumstances. Then a better plan of adjustment must be found. But old 
rules, observed by many people, generally have useful experience behind 
them. They persist until more satisfactory means are discovered and 
adopted. 

The perception of this principle in collective living will do much to con- 
trol arbitrary and selfish action. Law is no longer regarded as a harsh 
decree enforced by a tyrant. It is a method of direction found useful by the 
group. It means to me that such a concept is not beyond the understanding 
of children. They soon discover that fire burns, and that a warning pre- 
vents a blister. But instead of attempting to teach the truth of the statement 
by means of fairy tales and chastisement, we can show boys and girls how 
the principle works in real life, which they can see and grasp. 

Significance of Rewards and Punishment. Rewards and punishment 
are no longer conceived as factitious marks of approval or disapproval. 
They are, rather, the solid evidence of success or failure in the process 
itself. To have a high reputation for honesty is the natural outcome of 
square dealing in business. To be shunned as a cheat is the treatment 
merited by gamblers. The result is thus fruit of the tree, rather than a prize 
or a penalty hung there by chance and awarded by luck. 


Meaning of Self-Government. But mere intellectual apprehension will 
not set appropriate habits of action. How can the school make social moral- 
ity real to the extent that boys and girls will do something about it? Here 
is where a practical system of self-government must be added. By this I 
do not mean dramatized civics nor make-believe officers. Children must 
have opportunities to learn how to organize their own work and to govern 
themselves. There are many occasions on the playfield, in the classroom and 
during study periods when this is possible. 

The Honor System. My experience with the honor system has been 
that it is useless, until boys and girls have been trained to give frank reports 
of what they know. Memory tests and catch questions put by stupid teach- 
ers do not develop this habit of showing what you can do. 

Opportunities in Student Activities. Student activities, which threaten 
to swamp learning in our higher schools, appear to be a pathetic attempt 
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of young men and women to do something that bears at least a semblance 
to real life about them. Perhaps part of the energy dissipated in these futile 
exhibitions and paper organizations might be canalized and made to help 
work out some of the local problems we all face. Boy Scouts, youth move- 
ments, college settlements and other agencies have attempted to do some- 
thing of this kind. It is perhaps significant, that these activities were not 
developed by the schools, but were imported and attached to them. How 
are young people to learn to live together effectively, except by practicing 
cooperation ? 


Three Ways to Counteract Criminal Tendencies 


Well, here are three ways to counteract criminal tendencies by edu- 
cation : 


1. Teach children to read the social book. 
2. Show them the basis of law in human affairs. 
3. Give them a chance to master the art of self-government. 


If we do these things, I believe we may establish in coming generations 
intelligent and helpful attitudes toward our common life. If we continue 
merely to preach, punish and procrastinate, I fear we cannot escape the 
public verdict of “guilty of neglect and accessory to crime.” 
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INTEGRATION — SOME UNDERLYING 
PRINCIPLES AND IMPLICATIONS* 


ALICE BALL STRUTHERS 
Principal, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles 





e HY INTEGRATE? The answer is not far afield. It is simply 
AY @] because we are too much disintegrated. We are all very much 
“ \ aware of our present social-economic state of unrest, confusion, 
‘ab! conflict, contradiction, and disintegration. Disrupting influences 
not only on adult life, but also on the lives of the growing boy 
and girl are evident in the community, the home, and the church. Nor is 
the traditional school organization able to hold an “holier than thou” atti- 
tude, for it has made its contribution to the present existing state, both by 
“sins of omission as well as by sins of commission.” 

A traditional plan of school organization from the early elementary 
division through college has been based on subject and compartmental 
grouping. Traditions, abstractions, books, memorization, repetition, dis- 
cipline, assignment, competition, credits, marks, grades, schedules, and 
routine are only a few of the practices that are recognized to have been fre- 
quently over-emphasized in our recent and current educational procedure. 
The elective system and lack of continuity in required constants has con- 
tributed to further an additive plan and its resulting imbalance as reflected 
in the product. Furthermore, school activities have been too remote from 
immediate life situations. The dynamic effect in the solution of present 
problems has been too much neglected. The youth nurtured on the past, 
exercised by repetition and memorization and protected against immediate 
problematical situations in the schools, is consequently unprepared, con- 
fused and bewildered when forced to face the complexities of a great cor- 
porate interdependent society. It is, therefore, of paramount importance 
that educators take cognizance of their share in the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to construct and redirect school practices towards a more integrated 
way of living, realizing that the school is just one force in the great social 
reorganization that is upon us. 

What is Integration? Integration applies to a program of action fos- 
tered in the interests of developing ways that should allay the present dis- 
integrating tendencies and practices in our schools. It is a large and 
inclusive concept, for it may pertain to all that the school does and uses in 
guiding learning. It is an outlook—out on the frontier of a new order of 
education : it is a vision of those who have pitched their tents high and look 
for the dawn of a new day. 

The Gestalt Theory of Behavior. It is not the primary purpose of this 
discussion to treat the multiple aspects of the integrated approach to educa- 








*The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness for inspirational guidance and 
practical suggestions to William B. Featherstone, Director of Course of Study, Los 
Angeles City Schools, as she has taken steps towards an integrated program in Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School. 

An address at a conference of the Cailfornia Society of Secondary Education, held 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, July 17, 1933. 
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tion, but rather to make a brief and sketchy survey of some of its psycho- 
logical foundations and implications and to indicate a few practical educa- 
tional applications. An interpretation according to the Gestalt theory of 
the dynamic nature of behavior is fundamental to the emergence of the 
educational significance in the meaning and application of integration. Such 
an interpretation views the individual as a whole and sees his living experi- 
ences as immediately articulated with his environment. The separation of 
the environment and the organism in any actual life event is regarded as 
an impossibility. 

The Gestaltist studies organized wholes as they occur in experience and 
in performance. In the physical world, the solar system represents a 
physical Gestalt. The motion of every body in it is influenced by every 
other body. The moving wheel on an automobile is illustrative of the 
idea—in it, the motion of each part depends upon its relation to the whole. 
Another is that of an electric current, where a change anywhere in the cir- 
cuit affects the current at every point. Melodies, geometrical figures, 
rhythms, patterns and, in fact, the whole phenomenal world presents an 
order and organization which cannot be accounted for by a sum of sensa- 
tions. Such evidences did not take on “wholeness” construction until Max 
Wertheimer,’ in 1912, observed apparent motion in a simple experiment. 
He made two slits in a screen. Each was momentarily illuminated from 
behind. He saw neither slit of light when the illumination was of proper 
duration and interval between the two exposures was properly controlled. 
Instead, he saw apparent motion from the first slit to the second. It is 
significant that no movement was seen until the second stimulus was ex- 
posed and that the result was a unified total reaction to a total situation. 
It is evident that this reaction is directional, for the remote end, the expos- 
ing of the second slit, disturbs the energy balance. No action takes place 
until an end is set up or area of low potential established. Movement is 
seen as a whole, as a gestalt. Wertheimer called the apparent movement the 
phi-phenomenon so as to avoid confusion with sensationistic atomism. For 
Gestalists the far reaching psychological implications in the interpretation 
and application of the results of this simple experiment are analogous to 
what relativity means to physics, what organismic principles mean to 
biology. For those who grant the significance psychology is changed from 
a mechanistic, additive, atomistic, analytical one to one characterized by 
such terms as: dynamic, directional, creative, purposeful, goal seeking: to 
one in which wholes, structures, configurations, and gestalten play the main 
role. Action comes to be recognized as taking place with respect to a remote 
end, within a configuration of stresses, whether that action be studied from 
the standpoint of the sociologist, psychologist, biologist, physicist, or 
educator. 

The dominant principle of all events comes to be the equilibrium of 
energy, “an event being any contingent state of affairs capable of being 
experienced.” The organism’s behavior is considered interwoven, tied, or 
integrated with its environment. 


* Boring, Edwin G., A History of Experimental Psychology, 571-6. 
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Kohler’s Experiments in the Learning Processes. Kohler** carried on 
extended experiments in studying the learning processes of animals in their 
natural environments. He came to see learning as a behavior pattern of 
one piece with organization as its chief characteristic. Kohler interprets 
the organization in all learning patterns as insight which is the character- 
istic of intelligent learning. The importance of insight in learning and the 
corollaries that accompany it take on greater emphasis than repetition or 
memorization and problems are therefore selected by instructors with the 
intent that the learner may see the plan and form as a whole. 


Koffka Emphasizes Importance of Maturation. Kurt Koffka? in his 
experimental work in child psychology emphasizes the importance of 
maturation in the wider application of the Gestalt theory. He concludes: 
“The nature of mental development as it has been revealed to us is not the 
bringing together of separate elements, but the arousal and perfection of 
more and more complicated configurations in which both the phenomena 
of consciousness and the function of the organism go hand in hand.” The 
learning process or behavior becomes, according to this view, a pattern, a 
configuration, or a structure building in which the action is directed toward 
the goal which is perceived by the learner and is therefore purposeful to 
him. As learning comes to be so conceived it may be regarded as truly 
creative. Wheeler and Perkins observe “that no one characteristic of a 
response, either partly or completely learned, either desirable or undesir- 
able, can be understood or controlled until it is studied in the vast whole 
from which it derives its properties.” Therefore, the new teacher directs 
the learning-process with the thought that the form of the pattern is a unit 
from the undifferentiated stage at the outset to the differentiated stage at 
the end. The learner undergoes a continuous orderly maturation process 
perceiving each detail in relation to a whole plan or major issue. Believing 
the learning-process to be a creative extension, expansion, projection, or 
identification of self with object, event or thing created and ever seeking 
fulfillment, completion and extension, experts should choose such social 
situations as indicate the possibility of integration and extension of life into 
a unified, harmonious, well balanced pattern. 


Interest a Concomitant of Learning. Interest has always by all psy- 
chologists been considered a vital factor in learning. The Gestalt theory 
views interest as concomitant with all affective aspects of learning. Whether , 
one is interested or not determines the course of his action. Interest becomes 
synonymous with purpose and goal. William Henry Pyle observes: 


The emotional accompaniment of the progressive growth of a course of action, a 
continual movement of expansion and of achievement, is happiness—mental content or 
peace, which, when emphatic, is called joy, delight. Persons, children and adults, are 
interested in what they can do successfully, in what they approach with confidence and 
engage in with a sense of accomplishment. Such happiness or interest is not self- 
conscious or selfish; it is a sign of developing power and of absorption in what is being 
done. Only when an activity is monotonous does happiness cease to attend its per- 
formance, and monotony means that growth, development, have ceased; nothing new 
is entering in to carry an activity forward. To promote happiness and mental adjust- 


taKohler, Wolfgang, Mentality of Apes. 
* Koffka, Kurt, The Growth of the Mind, 356. 
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ment is to promote the development of activities in pursuit of ends which learners 
perceive and desire, for thereby do we most certainly avoid the monotony which inevi- 
tably arises from activities which are not soon productive of valued results.” 


The New Education Must Abolish Traditional Marking Systems. Such 
observations intensify the significance in making individual and group 
projects available to pupils, and when it is realized that a goal can never 
be an isolated factor in the stimulus pattern it becomes evident that the 
new education must abolish traditional marking systems and place increased 
emphasis on activity, on happy participation rather than on product pro- 
duced. Self initiative and self direction are essential to any successful 
project, but the teacher guidance is also a positive force in the unity of the 
process. The old idea of discipline disappears and the whole atmosphere 
of the school becomes that of a joyous, happy, friendly, interesting activity. 
Interested children naturally develop in self-directed disciplined initiative. 


Bell Schedules Make Effective Teaching Impossible. The disintegrat- 
ing effect of a bell schedule on children who are absorbed and at high 
tension solving their problems is not to be ignored. When problems are 
interrupted and goals are thwarted, an irritable, nervous, anxious, tense 
state prevails. An unfinished or interrupted solution means an unresolved 
tension. Forcing children who are highly motivated and tense in activity 
to follow bell schedules that break into their orderly, directional course 
toward a goal disturbs balance, kills interest, and makes effective teaching 
impossible. Work periods should be long enough and flexible enough to 
assure children the release, relaxation and satisfaction that come with the 
resolution of tensions in the completed task. 


Teacher Responsibility for Success of Integrated Program. Other 
observations of import are that social factors are woven into the continually 
expanding events of a life. An event in a life that impinges upon another 
becomes a part of the life series of the other. Lives interact individually 
and collectively upon one another in building culture patterns. The unify- 
ing possibilities of wholesome group life in the classroom, on the play- 
ground and in the corporate life of the school and of the integrating 
influences of a wise teacher conform to the principles of the simplest type 
of behavior. Therefore, the integrated school strives to make its pattern 
equally child and social-situation centered. No teacher can truly enter into 
an integrated program successfully unless she not only understands the 
fundamental principles on which it is based, but is also enthusiastic and 
intelligent about its operation. She must be the artistic type of teacher. 
The new teacher intuitively senses situations and artistically directs adjust- 
ments that are free from self imposition. She recognizes the whole rather 
than unrelated parts. She sees the child as an organic whole developing 
harmoniously and with continuity. She feels the child in relation to his 
environment, and from a wealth of experience and understanding, she pro- 
vides the natural situations for his unhampered growth or educational 
experience. 


* Pyle, Wm. Henry, The Psychology of Learning, 1921, 308. 
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A delicate implication of dynamic power is suggested by Dr. Raup* 
when he observes that the past, and that mysterious thing, the unforeseen 
future, are fused together into the unity of the present event, guiding the 
series, restraining, impelling, in short, constituting the intelligent individu- 
ality. He asks: “May not a whole appreciative unified event in which pos- 
sible consequences enrich the whole be a secret of a healthy, moral 
character?” He sees the present, wholesome life event as the promise of the 
good life. 


Influence of Social Crisis on Educational Direction. There has been in 
the past much superficial talk and some serious discussion of ideals, theory 
and philosophy of integrated, organismic, or progressive education. Some 
private schools have attempted to put it into practice. A few public schools 
have tried certain external phases resulting perhaps in the improvement of 
special details, but not until our entire social fabric has been faced with the 
present crisis has there been an almost universal conscious effort on the part 
of educators to find a plan to make the school an “organic whole instead of 
a composite of isolated parts,” to organize so that experience will “grow out 
of relations in the one great common world,” to organize a school where 
“discipline, culture, and information fall into place as phases of the growth 
of the whole child in the direction of social capacity, responsibility and 
service”; in short, to direct an integrated progressive “adaptive interaction 
within the unity which comprises the individual and the sustaining world,” 
believing with Charles H. Cooley “that individuality is neither prior in time 
nor lower in moral rank than sociality ; but that the two have always existed 
side by side as complimentary aspects of the same thing.” 

Some fundamental principles and their implications in relation to an 
integrated approach to educational redirection are summarized in the fol- 
lowing: 

The Creed of an Integrationist 

I believe that the learning or growing individual human organism is a dynamic, 
reorganizing, unified agency ever striving towards better adaptation and control 
through its own activity in a world of things and persons. 

I believe that the physical, the intellectual, the moral development, and all growth 
of the human organism are vitally interpenetrative. 

I believe that wholesome growth and development are realized only as a dynamic 
organism is projected in an appropriate unified environmental setting or situation. The 
individual and his sustaining world comprise a unity. 

I believe that effective growth or learning takes place through activity that is 
meaningful and purposeful and unique to the learner. All learning is creative. 

I believe that happiness, content and peace are effective accompaniments of prog- 
ressive growth. Motives are not external to learning. 

I believe as one structure is completed and is integrated with another succeeding 
one, the life pattern is changed. The goals of action or purposes of life are continually 
projected into new realms. 

I believe that individuality and sociality are aspects of a common unity—Human 
life. 

I believe that progress is recognized through years of extension or projection of 
experience. The individual organism and groups are always arriving and as they arrive 
the goal constantly changes. 


*Raup, R. B. “Is There a Psychology of Wholeness?”, Towards a New Education 
(Boyd and MacKenzie), p. 407. 
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I believe that the current emphasis of education on individual growth and develop- 
ment by more effective social living today, rather than on subject content or subject 
placement is psychologically, socially and educationally sound. 

I believe that complete and wholesome living today makes for better living to- 
morrow. 

I believe that education is in part social renewal, therefore school activity must 
encourage a cooperative sharing of the heritage of the past, of those loyalties and 
ideals that have resulted in the progress of mankind. Past heritages must illuminate 
present situations. 

I believe that if we accept a dynamic psychology with an appreciation of the learn- 
ing-teacher process as a unified whole (a structure of configuration), then our secon- 
dary school curriculum will become an organization of life experiences or activities 
centered around large relationships which serve the needs of each pupil, and at the 
same time encourage effective sociality in the world today. The whole method is 
superior to a part method. Schools may thus become functional. 


I believe that progress must be made possible for the whole social group and that 
the individual must not be exalted at the expense of his fellow beings, neither should 
his growth be hampered. 


I believe that in a democratic society the secondary schools must recognize other 
goals than preparing an intellectually elite group for college or in encouraging any 
preferred class, at the expense of other worthy, effective modes of living. 


I believe that the experiences that are of educational value are as varied as the 
constructive demands of the world in the multiple phases of life in which individuals 
live today, however, democratic schools should offer, first, equal opportunity to all to 
develop a common fund of functioning knowledge, skills, appreciations, and attitudes 
that should result in social solidarity. 


I believe that educational progress may be appraised effectively in terms of life 
concepts. 

I believe that the educational expert with his wealth of experience and his rela- 
tionship with youth is able to set certain worthy ideals or goals which youth may 
recognize as purposeful and towards which he may progress profitably. Youth needs 
adult guidance. 

I believe in the youth of today and in his ability to mould a new social order that 
shall be more articulate than ours in membership with the good life. 
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UCH has been said about the analysis of student interests for 
the purpose of determining not only the content materials to be 
included in the various courses in the curriculum but also for the 
¥ purpose of determining the teaching methods to be employed in 
"the presentation of these materials. Most teachers probably 
have a vague idea about student “interest”; many are familiar with the 
psychology of the child and the importance of this knowledge in education ; 
but objective data on their ability to analyze students are somewhat inade- 
quate. We have had to rest content assuming that if the end results seem 
more or less satisfactory the teacher must have been fairly successful in her 
analysis of the mental behavior and interests of the students entrusted to 
her care. 

There are several ways by which we think we can determine to some 
extent the direction and the degree of student interests. When the average 
teacher of a class in literature is asked what particular selection her students 
most enjoy and what they enjoy the least, she usually does not hesitate to 
answer with a considerable degree of assurance. Should she ask a class 
directly this same question she might find its members in agreement with 
her own opinions, and yet she cannot be sure that she is getting the facts in 
the case. Students are inclined to support the teacher’s views or they may 
be led by suggestion to answer in accord with their teacher’s opinions. 
There is need for a more objective approach to the problem proposed. It 
would be of great value to the profession if some method could be devised 
whereby the teacher’s ability to analyze students’ interests could be more 
objectively determined. 

The study reported in the following paragraphs is submitted not as a 
final solution to the problems mentioned above but rather as a suggested 
approach. The data presented are concerned with the relationship between 
(1) the literary preferences of English teachers and those of their students, 
(2) the literary preferences of students and teachers’ estimates of student 
preferences, and (3) the teachers’ literary preferences and their estimates 
of students’ preferences. The sources of the data are indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
SOURCES OF DATA 





No. of Selections 














Class No. Students Maies Females of Literature 
H. S. Freshmen 24 12 12 18 
H. S. Sophomores 24 9 15 20 
H. S. Juniors 44 20 24 17 
H. S. Seniors 12 6 6 20 
College Sophomores ......................+. 12 6 6 20 
Totals 116 53 63 95 
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Near the end of the regular session each of the instructors was asked to 
submit a list of the poems, stories, and other pieces of literature covered in 
the current term or semester, listed in the order of his or her preference. 
Nothing was said to the teachers or to the students regarding the purpose 
of the study. When the lists were all received they were rearranged in 
random order and submitted again to the teachers with the request that they 
rank them according to their estimate of student preference. At the same 
time the lists were submitted to the students in the respective classes who 
ranked them according to their own preference. In order to avoid the in- 
fluence of position in the list several different arrangements were used. 
Moreover, some of the teachers had presented as many as 60 or 70 selec- 
tions of literature. These were reduced by an impartial method to not over 
20 in number in order that rank correlations might be computed without 
running into excessively burdensome calculations. A total of 238 correla- 
tions were thus obtained, 232 of which are given in Table II. It will be 
noted that the ranking by each student was correlated with that by the 
teacher as well as with the estimate made by the teacher. The rank method 
of correlation was used, the following formula being employed : 


6x Sum (Diffs)? 








. N(N?—1) 
Taste II 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORRELATIONS 
B 

A Correlations between 
Correlations between , teacher estimate of 

teacher preference and preference and student 

student preference. preference. 
Frequency Frequency 

Males Females Total Males Females Total 
80 a 1 3 4 1 1 2 
a 1 3 4 4 6 10 
i Se o 3 7 6 10 16 
4 TE 2 3 5 6 6 12 
Es 4 4 8 9 4 23 
30  itenennicconine 10 6 16 8 ll 19 
OS 3 0 3 3 7 10 
Se 8 9 17 6 4 10 
Pe ee 3 7 10 3 2 5 
io 3 4 7 0 2 2 
—19 —.10 ...................-. 2 1 3 3 0 3 
a” > ie” | enna 4 2 6 0 0 0 
a 3 7 10 0 0 0 
ee, | 3 4 7 1 0 1 
a ie 1 5 6 2 0 2 
LID ID caecccnccencereeeee wie 1 2 0 0 0 
a” tiie” 5 | ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
See: Ai | ee 0 0 0 1 0 1 
a a | 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Total 53 63 116 53 63 116 
Median 18 .09 14 49 44 42 





Range —63+.86—.90-+.84—.63-+.90—.87-+.80—.07 +.82—.87-+.82 
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Taste III 
MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BY CLASSES 
A B Cc 
Correlations be- Correlations be- Correlations be- 
eween teacher pref- tween teacher esti- tween teacher pref- 
erence and student mate of student erence and teacher 
preference preference and estimate of student 
student preference preference 
Class Males Females Males Females 
H. S. Freshmen... 38 32 27 35 39 
H. S. Sophomores 14 15 37 48 32 
H. S. Juniors........ —.22 —.34 42 39 —.37 
H. S. Seniors........ 42 73 56 63 75 
Col. Sophomores.. 29 —.03 .22 27 54 
io 18 .09 49 44 39 


Perhaps the most striking point about the results is the predominance of 
low correlations and the wide range from —.90 to +.87. These facts prob- 
ably substantiate the expectation that individual students vary widely in 
literary interests. 

Table III shows that the median correlation between teacher preference 
and male student preference is only +.18. The range is from —.22 to 
+42. For the girls the median is even lower, +.09, with a range of —.34 
to +.73. These measures indicate little or no relationship between the lit- 
erary preferences of students and those of teachers. When we combine the 
males and females we find a median correlation of only +.14 between the 
literary interests of the teachers and those of the students. It is somewhat 
discouraging to learn that the community of interest between student and 
teacher at the end of a term is little higher than that to be expected between 
any two individuals or groups of individuals who had not met together 
throughout a period of several weeks for the definite purpose of considering 
a specific body of literature. 

Referring again to Table III, it will be found that the male students’ 
preferences correlate +.18 with teachers’ preferences, whereas females 
correlate but +.09. The small difference of +-.09 cannot be interpreted as 
significant. A more extended study involving more teachers and more 
classes might show some tendency toward a relationship between the sex of 
the teacher and that of the pupil in regard to community of interest or 
preference, but the present data warrant no such generalization. 

Section B of Table II is concerned with the correlations between the 
teachers’ estimates of student preference and the stated preferences of the 
students. The correlations here are slightly higher, the median relationship 
between teachers’ estimates and the preferences as stated by the male stu- 
dents in all classes is +.49 with a range of —.87 to +.80. For the girls the 
median is +.44 with a shorter range of —.07 to +.82. Here again there 
appears to be little sex difference. When we combine the distributions of 
males and females the median is found to be +.42. This coefficient indi- 
cates rather low ability on the part of the teachers to judge student prefer- 
ences. It would not be presumptuous to assume that any ordinary individual 
who was the least conversant with the literature and who had a reasonable 
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degree of understanding of the nature of boys and girls, could estimate 
almost as closely as this. A correlation of +-.42 probably indicates not more 
than 10% agreement. 


Column C of Table III shows the correlations between the preferences 
of the teachers and their judgments of students’ preferences. The range 
here is between —.37 and +.75 with a median of approximately +-.39. 
The indications are that most of the teachers were not strongly influenced 
by their own preferences when they attempted to judge the preferences of 
the students. There is no apparent relationship between class level and 
teachers’ success in judging student preferences nor between the prefer- 
ences of teachers and those of their students, with respect to class levels. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Despite the fact of limited sampling and the probability that the correla- 
tions were somewhat attenuated because the literature was highly selected, 
the following conclusions seem justifiable : 


1. There is little or no agreement between students and teachers as to their preference 
for the literature covered in the respective classes, although teachers and students 
had been working together throughout the semester. 

2. There is great variation among students with respect to their literary interests and 
there seems to be a slight but probably insignificant tendency toward a sex differ- 
ence, the preferences of the boys being more closely related to those of the teachers 
than are the preferences of the girls. 


3. While teachers varied considerably in respect to the influence of their own pref- 
erences in their judgments of students’ preferences, on the whole they were not 
strongly influenced by personal bias. The median correlation between teachers’ 
preferences and teachers’ judgments of students’ preferences is +.39 with a range 
of —37 to +.75. 

4. There is no tendency for the teachers on the upper class levels to have literary 
interests more closely related to student interests than there is for teachers on the 
lower levels. 

5. The teachers vary considerably with respect to the relationship between their pref- 
erences and their students’ preferences for literature. 

6. There is a slightly higher but still a low correlation between teachers’ judgments 
of students’ preferences and the preferences as stated by the students, the median 
being +.42 with a range from —.87 to +.82. Apparently teachers are no more 
successful in analyzing girls than in analyzing boys, the median correlations being 
+.44 and +.49 respectively. This would indicate little or no sex difference. 


The implication is that teachers should not place too much confidence in 


their opinions of student interests but should strive to secure the informa- 
tion by more objective methods. 
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Oy S@a)N this defense of Spanish it is in no sense the writer’s intent 
nay A to discredit other foreign languages, for, in general, what may 
UA ? § be said in support of one applies to all. It is only intended to 
CG 6S) present the case of modern languages from the standpoint of 

™ Spanish. Just now all of them, and particularly Spanish, are 
under fire. Can they justify their position? 

During the present critical period of shortened budgets, the most potent 
factor governing all of our activities seems to be economy. Wholly meri- 
torious projects are being abandoned solely for lack of funds. In view of 
this tendency the election of foreign language to the curricula of our 
schools is very timely, for few courses are less expensive to maintain. Very 
satisfactory junior college work in Spanish can be done with an equipment 
per teacher of approximately the following: 























60 text editions of Spanish works, about $ 1.00 each 
30 imported, unabridged editions, about 1.50 each 
30 English books descriptive of Spanish countries, about.................. 2.50 each 
6 critical works on Spanish literature 3.00 each 
1 Spanish dictionary, about 4.00 

1 map of Spain, about 10.00 

1 map of South America, about. 10.00 

1 map of Central America (including Mexico), about...................... 10.00 


The total cost is between two and three hundred dollars, the price of a 
single piece of equipment in the physics laboratory or of two microscopes 
for the biology department. To lend atmosphere to the class room, the 
writer has recently added a colorful series of posters, the gratuitous con- 
tribution of a Madrid tourist agency, and twenty Latin American flags, 
furnished by the Pan-American Union at a price of two dollars and fifty 
cents, collected in nickels and dimes from the students. Adding the fact 
that there are no fees nor five-dollar texts, it becomes apparent that Span- 
ish in the junior college is truly inexpensive to all concerned. 

But the fact that Spanish is cheap, timely though it may be, does not 
alone justify its curricular existence. Equally timely is it in connection 
with education for leisure. It now appears that we shall never return to 
pre-depression times when the nation worked eight hours a day, six days 
a week. The completion of the machine age points unmistakably to ever 
shorter hours and fewer days of labor. In view of the present economic 
crisis, we are led to wonder if perhaps our education in the past has not 
been too utilitarian, if we have not placed too much emphasis on efficiency 
and specialization. In any case, in the future an increasingly insistent 
problem, whose solution will fall largely to the schools, promises to be that 
of profitable employment of spare time. An indication of the trend of the 
times is suggested by the fact that last year, while depression laid low the 
mightiest of our industries, the San Francisco Public Library was working 
overtime, loaning more books than in any previous year of its existence. 
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Many an unemployed person was spending his time profitably and inex- 
pensively. It may be many years before the nation at large is again suf- 
ficiently prosperous to enjoy any more costly form of amusement. All of 
this points to a time when our schools can no longer be overwhelmingly 
vocational, to a time when the acquisition of culture will no longer be 
sneered at, but regarded as a legitimate end. 


The awakening to a demand for cultural education will change some- 
what the attitude toward the different foreign languages. At present there 
is a tendency on the part of the universities to recommend French and 
German in the preparatory schools because these languages are useful in 
the professions. This is true. But it must be remembered that large num- 
bers of high school and junior college students do not go on to the uni- 
versity or, doing so, do not take up one of the professions. Many of these 
prefer Spanish, and with reason. The prowess of a nation that conquered 
and built up a new world proves intriguing, while its art and literature are 
rich in cultural values. It should be remembered also that throughout most 
of California there is a Spanish heritage which may well be considered the 
birthright of every citizen; place names are Spanish and there are still 
many lineal descendants of the hardy conquistadores. 


All students do not study solely to equip themselves for work in the 
graduate schools of their own university. Especially i in the junior college 
is the question of terminal courses one of increasing importance. Large 
numbers of students conclude their education here and, aside from what 
profit they can derive from various semi-professional courses, are in quest 
only of a cultural education. Spanish lends itself exceptionally well to this 
end. Happily the university preparatory course is at the same time a ter- 
minal course. 


A Two-Year Junior College Course in Spanish 

Let us consider briefly what comprises a sample two-year junior college 
course in Spanish. During the first year, in addition to completing the 
study of an elementary Spanish grammar, the student reads in English at 
least two books treating of Spain or Latin America, and in Spanish three 
or more easy descriptive readers. By this time he has acquired a funda- 
mental knowledge of the language and reads with relative ease such mate- 
rial as Spanish newspapers. During the second year, in view of university 
requirements, composition and grammar are continued, although most of 
the student’s effort is devoted to the reading of Spanish, varying in quality 
from the somewhat archaic classics of the sixteenth century down to 
modern periodicals or the latest Spanish American novel. Students start 
with easy vocabulary texts, but by the end of their junior college course 
they are reading four-hundred-page books, imported directly from Spain. 
During the second year, they cover from twelve hundred to two thousand 
pages of Spanish and learn to read at a rate of from twenty to fifty pages 
per hour. Whether they are preparing to meet university requirements or 
whether this information and these new abilities are to be stored away for 


future use in the archives of a cultural education, something worth while 
has been accomplished. 
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Naturally, if the junior college Spanish course is to be strictly terminal 
it may be considerably varied. The long, intensive, and often deadly study 
of grammar and composition may be greatly reduced and more time devoted 
to reading in both English and Spanish. Reading in the foreign language 
may be done almost from the very beginning of the course and with only 
a rudimentary knowledge of the fundamentals of the language. After 
laboring through two or three books the student is surprised to discover 
that he can actually read Spanish understandingly and without any thought 
of translating the context into English. A reading course of this type is 
within the reach of certain students who simply have not the ability to 
cope with the highly technical university preparatory course, but who can, 
nevertheless, profit from a cultural education. The writer has known many 
who failed utterly in Spanish grammar and composition, but who learned 
to read very creditably. With many students of this kind in its enrollment, 
the junior college is obliged either to “flunk them out” ruthlessly or pro- 
vide non-university terminal courses from which they can profit. 


Foreign Language and International Good Will 

Important though cultural education may be, preparation for world 
citizenship is doubtless more important. In the realization of this aim for- 
eign language study plays a significant part, and its most vital agent is 
the foreign language teacher, who may well be called an ambassador 
extraordinary of international good will. No four-year course or master’s 
degree in his favorite tongue will qualify him. He must go abroad and 
learn to use the language with ease and to know the people intimately. 
Moreover, he who is to hold this sacred portfolio must continue from time 
to time to renew contact with the land of his adoption. Inexpensive though 
his subject may be to the school, the personal equipment of the instructor 
in foreign language is more costly than that of any other teacher. In Span- 
ish, however, the work has been well done and there is an abundant supply 
of well-trained teachers who have spent from three months to several 
years in one of the Spanish-speaking countries. 

The Spanish world is a large one, growing rapidly in population, and 
destined to ever-increasing importance. In Spain there are 23,817,000 
people and in Hispanic America some 71,000,000 more: over 94,000,000 
in all. Our relation with these countries, especially those of Latin America, 
is an intimate one. Only last March did the Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress meet in Dallas with an attendance of 1500, about 200 papers being 
read in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. To establish a sym- 
pathetic understanding with our Latin American neighbors is highly im- 
portant. Unfortunately we are often misunderstood, and such terms as 
“Colossus of the North” and “bloodless conquest” applied to us and our 
activities. We also need education about our neighbors. Too many pro- 
vincial Americans are wont to close an argument with such bigoted pro- 
nouncements as, “I never did have any use for a Greaser.” Probably in no 
other way can the student come to a sympathetic understanding of the psy- 
chological reactions of a race more readily than through a study of its 
language. In high school, where the pace is slower and the aim less definite 
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than with more mature students, a spirit of international tolerance and 
understanding is the chief acquisition of the average pupil, but it is a 
highly commendable acquisition. 

While treating of world citizenship, let us not forget that the most 
imminent danger threatening the dissolution of civilization is not starva- 
tion through depression, but war. In view of this, any investment in inter- 
national amity may be regarded as a contribution toward national defense. 
Compared with the sums futilely expended upon the ill-fated Shanandoah 
and Akron, how trifling is the amount necessary to finance the teaching of 
Spanish! To be sure, there is no immediate danger from our Spanish or 
Latin American neighbors, yet in future it will be far better to count upon 
their support than to have them allied with a possible enemy. 

As for the so-called practical values, they have been greatly exaggerated 
and are actually the least that accrue from a course in Spanish. In fact, 
the standing of the language in our schools has been greatly jeopardized 
through holding up for it false and unrealizable objectives. The much 
boasted phrase “speak the language fluently” has done untold harm. In his 
whole life the writer has known only two or three persons who learned to 
speak a foreign language in school. They were individuals of unusual 
aptitude and burning interest who extended the one hour of class through- 
out the whole day. 

But, of course, something is done in this direction. In addition to read- 
ing, the average junior college student at the close of a two-year course 
in Spanish expresses himself in writing with reasonable accuracy, under- 
stands much of what is said to him, and, if necessity demands it, can with 
some effort make his wants known. In junior college valuable work may 
be done in commercial courses, but we must not expect young people fully 
prepared to set out as Latin American salesmen or to serve as foreign corre- 
spondents. In order to acquire a facile use of the language, the candidate 
must come into actual contact with Spanish-speaking people. But what he 
does acquire in school, in addition to a valuable fundamental knowledge of 
the language, is an interest in things Spanish, which often leads him into 
fields where he is enabled to and does perfect his Spanish. For example, an 
officer of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, when questioned as 
to the value of Spanish instruction in our schools, had the following to say: 
“We have sent to Latin American countries over the period of the last ten 
years about 250 men who have gone through a special program of training. 
Practically all of these have studied Spanish, which has been a factor in 
their becoming interested in foreign service.” 

We may conclude that the study of Spanish is well adapted to the 
junior college. It does unquestionably have a certain vocational merit, 
although its greatest worth accrues from its providing training in world 
citizenship and cultural education. The most tangible result of the junior 
college course, whether preparatory or terminal, is generally conceded to be 
the ability to read easily and understandingly. A well-known journalist, 
with a knowledge of various languages, states that he has never had occa- 
sion to speak Spanish except during three weeks spent in Mexico, but that 
he has read tens of thousands of pages of the language. 
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PART TWO 


B|NSTRUMENTS. Every school should own the more unusual 
\€a4 and more expensive instruments so that they may be loaned to 
¥ talented students for the best interests of the orchestra, band, 
or instrumental instruction class. The Board of Education 
should furnish these instruments as a part of the school equip- 
ment, the same as it furnishes equipment for other branches of study. 

Certain instruments which are essential to a well-balanced orchestra or 
band are seldom found in private ownership of pupils and consequently 
must be furnished by the school. Of course a distinction must be made 
between those instruments essential for a small or beginning group and 
those additional instruments which are necessary for larger groups or 
groups of advanced ability. 

It pays to buy only good instruments, as they always prove more eco- 
nomical and satisfactory in the long run. Only the best of wind instruments 
should be purchased, as cheap ones are not suitably in tune and are dis- 
couraging to play upon. Comparatively cheap string instruments may be 
used if they are kept well adjusted. The tone is not as good on a cheap 
string instrument but the playing and control of intonation is just as easy. 

All wind instruments purchased should be built in low pitch (A==440), 
otherwise they cannot be correctly tuned to play with the other instruments. 

Students usually buy only solo instruments. The school must provide 
the other instruments if a well balanced ensemble is to be had. 

Instruments for a Well-Balanced Orchestra. Lack of space does not 
allow the author to give a full exposition on this subject. It is recom- 
mended, however, that the following instruments be furnished in order to 
maintain a well-balanced orchestra of twenty-five or more pieces: 2 violas, 
1 or 2 cellos, 1 string bass, 2 A clarinets, 2 or 3 French horns (or melo- 
phones for young students), 1 bass drum, 1 snare drum, and perhaps a 
pair of tympani. To maintain balance and to provide variety of tone color 
in a larger group, more violas, cellos, string basses, and another French 
horn should be added, in addition to 1 or 2 oboes, 1 or 2 bassoons, and other 
of the more unusual instruments. 

Instruments for a Well-Balanced Band. To maintain a well-balanced 
band of twenty-one or more pieces, the following instruments should be 
furnished: 1 B flat tenor saxophone, 1 E flat baritone saxophone, 3 E flat 
alto horns (or melophones or French horns), 1 B flat baritone horn, 1 E 





_ *The subject matter of this article is the outcome of a study carried on by the author 
in preparing a thesis for the degree of Master of Arts at the University of California. 
The treatise was entitled “Survey of Instrumental Music in Bay District High Schools.” 
The work was guided and approved by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Modeste Alloo of the University of California Department of Music. Part One was 
a Lo June, 1933, number of the California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion, pp. - . 
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flat tuba, 1 BB flat tuba, 1 bass drum, 1 snare drum, and perhaps 1 D flat 
piccolo, 1 C flute, 1 E flat clarinet, and I B flat soprano saxophone, accord- 
ing to the plan of instrumentation used by the instructor. To maintain 
balance and to give variety of tone color in a larger group you should add 
1 or 2 oboes, 1 or 2 bassoons, 1 or 2 alto clarinets, 1 or 2 bass clarinets, 1 
or 2 fleugel horns, several more tubas, and other of the more unusual instru- 
ments. 

It is possible that some of these instruments may be used in both 
orchestra and band and, therefore, it will not be necessary for the school 
to furnish separate instruments for each group. 

All piccolos, flutes, and clarinets furnished should be Boehm system, 
and it is preferable that all oboes and English horns be Conservatory sys- 
tem, and that all bassoons be Heckel system. The “single” French horn is 
best for high school because it is less expensive than the “double” horn, 
yet it serves the required purpose quite adequately. It is recommended that 
all clarinets furnished by the school should be of the one-piece metal variety 
as the most satisfactory type for young students. The advantage of clari- 
nets of this type is that they cannot split and there is no chance of injuring 
them while putting them together, which easily happens with the ordinary 
two-piece clarinet. Pedal tympani are much more satisfactory than screw 
tympani, as they are easier to adjust and assure an even tension on all parts 
of the “batter” head. 


School Instrument Bond. As the instruments furnished to the school 
instrumental department represent a considerable expenditure on the part 
of the school system every precaution should be exerted to safeguard them 
and to keep them in the best of condition. 

School instruments should be loaned to responsible students if they will 
have a school instrument bond properly filled out and endorsed. This act 
should make the pupil responsible for the safety and proper care of the 
instrument. He is responsible for all repairs and for its safe return or 
replacement. 

The author suggests the use of a school instrument bond similar to that 
used in the Oakland public schools. The form of this bond is prepared in 
the office of the District Attorney of the county in which the school is 
located and, therefore, is authoritative and legally enforcible. 


Credit. Music should receive the same credit as any other subject in 
the high school curriculum. If this is allowed, then in music, as in every 
other course receiving regular credit, daily homework of forty-five minutes 
per day should not only be expected but should be required, assigned, and 
checked. This can be done by practice slips, by frequent written and play- 
ing examinations, or preferably by a combination of both methods. 

If the classes are progressive, term after term, there should be no limit 
to the number of credits to be given toward graduation, provided that the 
student fulfills the regular state requirements for graduation. 

Curricular Instrumental Classes. A high school having one full-time 
instrumental instructor should, under ideal conditions, offer an advanced 
orchestra (can be taken for three years for credit), an advanced band (can 
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be taken for three years for credit), a junior orchestra (can be taken for 
only one year for credit), and a junior band (can be taken for only one year 
for credit). The younger groups act as “feeders” to the advanced groups. 

A one-year course in orchestration should also be offered for credit to 
advanced instrumental students. If this cannot be given as a regular class, 
then it should be offered as an extra-curricular class. 


Extra-Curricular Classes. Every ambitious instrumental teacher should 
organize at least several extra-curricular activities which will serve to stim- 
ulate interest among the pupils. These groups are invaluable for certain 
school functions and they also give the students extra practice and “playing 
experience.” These organizations should meet once or twice a week. A few 
possibilities from which the instructor may choose are: string duos, trios, 
quartets, and ensembles; saxophone combinations; woodwind groups; 
music clubs; small concert orchestra ; conducting class; orchestration class; 
school dance orchestra; or a girls’ orchestra. 


Instrumental Instruction. The school should by all means offer the 
pupils some form of instruction on the various instruments other than that 
given in the band and orchestra classes. Every student should receive some 
instruction on the technique of his instrument each week. This can be done 
if the school has a regular full-time instrumental teacher. Each student 
should receive a short lesson at school each week unless he is studying 
privately outside of school. If the instructor has so many pupils that he 
cannot give each one an adequate individual lesson, the next best thing to do 
is to teach them by groups on the same kind of instrument. Divide the 
players into small groups according to ability and then give each group a 
weekly lesson of reasonable length. Each student will thus receive some 
individual instruction each week and a certain amount of definite progress 
will be assured. 


Routine. Each class should have a student librarian, a student secre- 
tary, and a student conductor. A marching band should also have a student 
drum major. 

These student officers take care of routine work, and this allows the 
instructor to give his attention to musical matters. The librarian takes care 
of the music, the secretary takes the attendance, and the student conductor 
starts the class if the instructor is delayed. 


Tuning. All large classes should tune by sections rather than all at 
once. This enables each student to hear his own instrument, yet does not 
take as much time as individual tuning. For instance, in orchestra the sec- 
ond violins should tune (as they require more attention than the others), 
then the first violins, followed successively by the violas, cellos, string 
basses, then the woodwinds by groups, the brass by groups, and finally the 
tympani. The band should likewise tune by sections. 


Lesson Plans. In instrumental classes, as in any other class, the teacher 
should have a definite lesson plan for each day, if efficient work is to be 
done. A good lesson should be planned somewhat as follows: (1) play a 
familiar light number for warm-up (a march or spirited selection) ; (2) 
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work on a less familiar selection; then have a quick retuning; (3) in band, 
play a few embouchure exercises, scales, rhythmic studies, or a slow choral 
style number for intonation; in orchestra, play scales, rhythmic studies, or 
a slow choral style number; (4) work on new material. (This will usually 
be a heavier type of selection.) (5) Sight-read a selection; (6) rehearse a 
piece which the class has been perfecting ; (7) end rehearsal with a favorite 
piece of the class. (This may be chosen by popular vote each day from 
among several suggestions made by the instructor.) 

Conducting. All leaders of high school bands and orchestras should 
thoroughly study the art of conducting. Far too many leaders conduct in 
an ungraceful and unorthodox manner which is not agreeable to see and 
which is very difficult to follow, causing confusion and uncertainty of 
response in the groups being conducted. Particular study should be made 
of the use of the left hand in conducting and its importance in controlling 
dynamics and in indicating entrances. Essentials in Conducting by Karl W. 
Gehrkens (Ditson Co.) is recommended for study. 

In conducting an instrumental group the instructor should preferably 
use a baton. He should tap lightly for attention when ready to start a 
selection and should demand that all instruments be raised to playing posi- 
tion when the baton is raised. 

The conductor will naturally use the most complete available score to 
lead from. If no regular score is available he should not be satisfied to lead 
from a single instrument part but should supplement this with other parts. 
Before rehearsal he should examine these separate parts and should indicate 
on his part all of the important passages. 


Placing Students. Students in orchestra and band should be offered an 
opportunity to advance and for this purpose a seating competition should 
be held each quarter of the semester. The students should then be promoted 
or demoted in position according to their performances. 


Quizzes. At least one half period every two weeks should be devoted 
entirely to a discussion of time signatures, key signatures, scales, and 
musical terms. The students should be assigned certain musical terms and 
scales which they must study and be examined on. Each quarter a new list 
of terms and several new scales (one major and one minor) should be 
assigned. 

Near the end of each quarter the students should be given a fair warning 
(about a week in advance) and then should be given a written examination 
on the material which has been discussed and assigned. The students should 
also be required to play individually the scales which have been assigned. 
All of these factors should count toward the grade which the students 
receives in the course. 


Outside Practice. Outside practice amounting to forty-five minutes per 
day should be required of all students in the instrumental classes if they 
receive full academic credit for the class. This is perfectly just because all 
other classes receiving full academic credit require homework. This prac- 
tice can be checked on by having the students turn in practice slips each 
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week signed by their parents and telling how much practice the student has 
done each day, or by giving the students frequent playing examinations. 
Either, or both, of these methods may be used. The method of using prac- 
tice slips requires a great deal of time and may be omitted—provided that 
the instructor gives the students frequent examinations as is done in aca- 
demic classes. 


Functions. The school orchestra and band should always be willing to 
perform at any school occasion as part of their duties. The school, how- 
ever, should not abuse this convenience. 

There are many school functions in which either the orchestra or band 
can participate. The orchestra can play for assemblies, the school operetta, 
the school vaudeville, the Parent-Teachers Association, pageants, special 
exercises, holiday programs, radio, school plays, and numerous other events. 
The band can perform at similar functions in addition to playing for various 
athletic contests. The extra-curricular ensembles can also participate in 
these various activities. 


Instrumentation and Seating Plans. Lack of space does not allow the 
author to outline a series of instrumentation and seating plans. For assist- 
ance in this respect the reader is referred to the following books : 


Maddy, J. E., School Orchestras—How They May Be Developed. National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

Woods, Glenn, School Orchestras and Bands, Ditson Co. 

Leader's Book for The Ditson School and Community Band Series, Ditson Co. 

Teacher's Manual for The Moore Band Course, Carl Fischer, Inc. 

Maddy, J. E., School Bands—How They May be Developed, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. 


In order that the teacher may learn to score music effectively and to 
write parts for the various instruments whenever this may be necessary the 
following books are recommended for study: Instrumentation by Ebenezer 
Prout (Ditson Co.) ; Project Lessons in Orchestration by A. E. Heacox 
(Ditson Co.) ; Practical Orchestration by A. O. Andersen (C. C. Birchard 
and Co.); The American Band Arranger by M. L. Lake (Carl Fischer, 
Inc.) ; and Military Band Arranging by Wm. C. White (Carl Fischer, Inc.). 


Marching Formation. The most satisfactory marching formation for 
band, musically speaking, is that type of plan which places the woodwinds 
in front where they can best be heard, the percussion in the center where 
they can hold the group together rhythmically, and the brass instruments 
in the rear (trombones in the last rank, flanked by the basses) where their 
tone will still “cut through” but will be mellowed by the quality of the 
woodwinds. A band using this formation is just as effective for marching 
purposes and musically far surpasses a band using the ordinary formation 
which places the brass instruments in front. 


Uniforms. The importance of uniforms to a band cannot be overem- 
phasized. A nicely uniformed band is an asset to any school. Sweaters and 
white duck trousers make an economical uniform, but trousers of white 
flannel or whipcord are much better. Considering the prestige which a well 
uniformed band brings to its school, a regular uniform is worth more than 
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the money which it costs, and the school should furnish each student with a 
complete uniform. 


Music Awards. Awards consisting of cloth emblems or metal insignia 
pins should be granted to deserving students in the school orchestra and 
band. Students should earn these awards by good work and by faithfully 
performing various duties in their respective organizations. The awards 
should be given to the students at a formal presentation during assembly 
and should be awarded on the basis of a point system devised by the 
instructor. 


Credit for Outside Study of Music. Credit toward graduation should 
be granted for outside study of music under a system similar to that used 
in the public high schools of Oakland, California. Credit should be obtain- 
able for the study of voice, piano, organ, or any orchestral instrument, al- 
lowing the student to earn a maximum of two credits for the consistent 
study of music outside of school. The examinations given should be rigor- 
ous enough so that the standards of attainment, per credit, are equal to 
those of a regular academic course. 

Students desiring to earn a credit for outside study of music should be 
required to fill out a formal application blank to that effect. Each month 
they should also be required to turn in a report telling how much practice 
they have done each day and what material they have been studying. These 
reports should be signed by the parents and the private teacher and should 
then be submitted to a committee appointed by the school music depart- 
ment. This committee should look over the reports each month and notify 
the pupils whether or not their work is progressing satisfactorily. The 
committee should point out any possible improvements in the student’s 
work and should suggest material that might be used. 


The granting of credit for the outside study of music should be recog- 
nized by students as a special advantage offering them an additional oppor- 
tunity to earn credit toward graduation. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that the practice of granting credit in high school for the outside study of 
music will not be more universal until more of the higher institutions 
recognize such work toward entrance credits. For further data concerning 
this subject see “The Giving of High School Credits For Private Music 
Study—A Survey,” published by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 


Music Section of a School Library. In studying the high school libraries 
the author found entirely too few books on music, particularly books which 
were of direct value to instrumental students. It is always best, of course, 
to have a small, well-chosen set of books rather than a large miscellaneous 
group. Every school library should possess a set of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (Macmillan Co.) and at least a dozen other carefully 
selected volumes concerning all phases of music, several of them pertaining 
specifically to instrumental music. The school should also subscribe to sev- 
eral good music magazines. The following books and magazines are par- 
ticularly recommended : 
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General Books: 
Elson, Elson’s Music Dictionary, Ditson Co. 
Faulkner, A. S., What We Hear in Music, Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Finck, Henry, Success in Music and How It is Won, Scribners Co. 
Gehrkens, K. W., The Fundamentals of Music, Ditson Co. 
Gilman, Lawrence, Stories of Symphonic Music, Harpers Co. 
Hamilton, C. G., Music Appreciation, Ditson Co. 
Hamilton, C. G., Outlines of Music History, Ditson Co. 
Hughes, Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia, Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Krehbiel, How to Listen to Music, Scribners Co. 
Spaeth, S., The Common Sense of Music, Boni and Liverwright. 


Instrumental Books: 
Bytovetzski, P., How to Master the Violin, Ditson Co. 
LaPrade, E., Alice in Orchestralia, Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Mason, D. G., Orchestral Instruments and What They Do, H. W. Gray Co. 


Piano Books: 
Hamilton, C. G., Piano Music, Ditson Co. 
Hoffmann, Joseph, Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered, Doubleday, 
Page and Co. 


Acoustic Books: 
Loomis and Schwartz, How Music Is Made, C. G. Conn Co. 
Miller, Dayton, Science of Musical Sounds, Ditson Co. 


Voice Books: 
Witherspoon, Herbert, Plain Words on Singing, G. Schirmer Co. 


Theoretical Books: 
Goetchius, Percy, The Material Used in Musical Composition, G. Schirmer Co. 
Goetchius, Percy, Lessons in Music Form, Ditson Co. 
Heacox, A. E., Harmony for Eye, Ear and Keyboard, Ditson Co. 
Strube, Gustav, Theory and Use of Chords, Ditson Co. 
Music Magazines: 
The Etude. 
School Musician. 
Jacob’s Orchestra Monthly. 
The Metronome. 


Books for Teachers. In addition to the books previously mentioned in 


the section on instrumentation and seating plans, the books enumerated 
below are recommended for special study by all instrumental teachers. 


Mursell, J. L., Principles of Musical Education, Macmillan Co. 

Mursell and Glenn, The Psychology of School Music Teaching, Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob, Problems in Public School Music, M. Witmark and Sons. 

Faulkner, A. S., What We Hear in Music, Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Beattie, McConathy and Morgan, Music in the Junior High School, Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co. 

Carr, R. N., Building the School Orchestra, C. G. Conn Co. 

Maddy and Giddings, /nstrumental Technique for Orchestra and Band, Willis 
Co. 

Reynolds, Capt. R. B., Drill and Evolution of The Band, National Service Publi- 
cation Co., Annapolis, Maryland. 

The Band, Training Regulations, U. S. Army, Nos. 130-5, 130-10, 130-15, at 
10c each. 


Centralization of Music. Music instruction in every large city system 


of schools should be centralized somewhat as is done in the city of Oakland. 
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There should be a central music office in the administration building, a 
central music file, and a rotating system of loaning music to the schools, 
whereby each school borrows music from the central office as it is needed. 


There should be a general supervisor of all music and a supervisor of 
orchestras and bands. These men are well worth the money expended in 
hiring them because they will save the school system a great deal of money 
by their efficient supervision of all materials used and purchased. 


All-City Symphony Orchestra. Every large city school system should 
have an all-city high school symphony orchestra similar to that of the 
public high schools of Oakland. An orchestra such as this can meet once a 
week on Saturday mornings or on some week-day afternoon. Such a group 
offers an additional opportunity to advanced students and is a valuable 
asset to any city. In addition to this it also helps to further the cause of 
instrumental music in the schools. 


All-City Concert Band. A large city school system should likewise have 
an all-city high school concert band similar to that of the public high schools 
of Los Angeles. This band, like the orchestra, should meet once a week and 
should consist of the most advanced students from all of the schools. 

An all-city symphony orchestra and an all-city concert band are two 
organizations which will create a great incentive throughout the schools 
of any city. 
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Introduction 


WY of guidance. Guidance has come into the business and the in- 
dustrial world in a very positive way and to a very marked 
j degree. The present National Industrial Recovery Act is fun- 
damentally a recognition of the fact that guidance is important 
and has practical value in business and in industry. Section One of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as passed by Congress on June 13, 1933, 
sets forth a declaration of policy with implications for guidance that deserve 
the serious consideration of all who are engaged in secondary education. 
The declaration of policy is brief and reads as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of interstate and foreign commerce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof; and to provide for general welfare by promoting the organization of industry 
for the purpose of cooperative action among trade groups; to induce and maintain 
united action of labor and management under adequate governmental sanction and 
supervision ; to eliminate unfair competitive practices; to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capacity of industries; to avoid undue restriction 
of production (except as may be temporarily required) ; to increase the consumption 
of industrial and agricultural products by increasing purchasing power; to reduce and 
relieve unemployment; to improve standards of labor; and otherwise to rehabilitate 
industry; and to conserve natural resources.” 


How can this policy of the Congress be carried into effect successfully 
without an effective program of guidance based on a sound social philos- 
ophy? * * * It is definitely conceded by the leaders in industry that 
the policy set forth in this act will produce desirable and practical results to 
the degree to which guidance is appropriately and effectively applied in 
formulating trade codes which can be carried into effect successfully. The 
recognition and the appreciation of this important fact make all the more 
emphatic the need for a functioning program of guidance in every secondary 
school. 





An Experimental Study of Secondary Schools 
This urgent need has been recently recognized in a very practical way 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, through a 
liberal grant to the Commission on the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association. This liberal grant has been made 
for an experimental study to begin in September, involving a group of 
secondary schools and a large number of leading colleges and universities. 


*A paper presented at the Western Region Conference on Guidance at Stanford 
University, July 7, 1933. 

tDr. Ricciardi retired from the position of Chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the State Department of Education, August’ 16, 1933, to accept the presidency 
of the San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College. Dr. Ricciardi’s service in the State 
Department of Education n in 1921 when he was appointed President of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo; from 1924 to 1927 he served in the State 
Department as Commissioner of Vocational Education, followed by six years as Chief in 
the Division of Secondary Schools. 
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Briefly, the plan for this experimental study provides that a small group 
of secondary schools will be set free by the colleges to engage in experi- 
mental study of the offerings of the secondary school. The colleges agree 
to accept students from these selected schools without regard to course and 
unit requirements and without examinations by the cooperating colleges. 
The plan places emphasis on a core curriculum emphasizing the social 
studies ; on special encouragement of independent self-directed study with 
enhanced opportunity for creative expression through writing, dramatics, 
the fine arts, the practical arts, and through directed participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

Again we have positive evidence in this experiment of the vital implica- 
tions for guidance since each school participating is to keep a full and com- 
plete record of each pupil’s achievements and development so that both 
school and college may act more intelligently when the change from school 
to college takes place. A special committee is at work to devise appropriate 
forms for keeping such complete record. 

It is believed that the changes which the success of this experiment will 
bring about should aid every secondary school in becoming more effective 
in its service to young people by aiding them to develop the insight, the 
ability to be critically analytic and constructive in dealing with vital social 
and economic problems and the self-direction necessary for resourceful and 
constructive living. 

It is hoped that the results of the experiment will hasten the develop- 
ment of the secondary school which will be flexible, responsive to changing 
needs, and definitely based on an understanding of young people as well as 
on an understanding of the qualities needed in adult life. Such secondary 
school will, of course, be concerned with developing students who regard 
education as an enduring quest for meanings rather than an enduring quest 
for grades; students who are not concerned merely with attending college, 
but who desire to investigate, to achieve in a particular field; students who 
know how to budget time and can use their skill, knowledge and social 
intelligence in ways that will give them genuine satisfaction and that will be 
of benefit to society. 

This is a great challenge and a rich and unusual opportunity for social 
service of far-reaching influence. * * * 

In recent years educational and lay leaders have been emphasizing the 
need for ways and means for reconstructing the program of secondary 
education. In this emphasis guidance has been recognized as indispensable. 
A good deal has been said, also, about the crisis in education making more 
urgent the need for the reconstruction of curricula and for guidance in 
secondary education. 

The word crisis is quite significant. In medicine a crisis is defined as 
“that change in a disease which indicates whether the result is to be recov- 
ery or death.” Is a crisis in education that change in a program of studies 
which indicates whether the result is to be actual reconstruction or a con- 
tinuance of more talking about reconstruction? One of our administrators 
voices the feeling of many with this blunt question: When and how are 
we going to change secondary education? 
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What is desired now is a plan that will actually result in adapting the 
program of secondary education to the new social and economic order. For 
many years we have been challenged to develop such plan. Will this crisis 
be the incentive for actually developing it? 


In this paper, dealing with the programs of guidance in the high schools 
of California, I have attempted to set forth briefly a plan of guidance which 
I believe has in it the ways and means of reconstructing the program of 
secondary education so as to adapt it effectively to modern American life. 


Some Basic Propositions 


In this paper I shall confine myself to guidance in the four-year high 
schools in California. The need for a program of guidance in the 287 four- 
year high schools with an enrollment of approximately 140,000 regular 
full-time pupils (139,567) which California now has is, of course, even 
greater than in 1890 when there were only thirty high schools in California 
with a total full-time enrollment of less than 8,000 (7,640). 


During the past three years the Division of Secondary Education of the 
State Department of Education has studied the guidance program in these 
four-year high schools and has published a bulletin entitled “Guide for 
Counseling in the Secondary Schools.” The research, the conferences, and 
the visitation of schools in connection with the publication of this bulletin 
seem to justify this conclusion : 


High school counselors, deans, vice-principals, principals, and teachers 
are thinking more and more seriously, clearly, and definitely in terms of 
these basic propositions : 


1. Every pupil needs a plan of life, a controlling purpose in living. Without pur- 
pose and plan one lives in a haphazard way. The earlier this plan is formed, the more 
constantly and effectively it is followed, the greater will be the pupil’s success. 

2. It is the business of the high school to aid the pupil in making his life plan, 
keeping in mind always that it is the pupil who makes the plan and that the guidance 
program is designed only to help him. Counselors should not dictate or interfere in the 
life plan of the pupil, but they can, and should, point out possible outcomes of con- 
templated action that will serve to aid the pupil in making his own choice or decision. 

3. It is the business of the high school to inspire in pupils the best motives for 
acting. To accomplish this, the pupil should be guided through experiences designed 
to aid him to discover his needs and to acquire basic information essential to intelli- 
gent and effective action. 

4. Adolescents should be afforded opportunity to develop the ability to discrimi- 
nate between socially sound and basic values and selfish and transitory values; they 
should learn how to make their own decisions, fully and clearly aware of their obliga- 
tion to render efficient service directed to improving social and economic conditions as 
well as to satisfying their own personal desires. 


Chief Characteristics of a Dynamic Guidance Program 


These fundamental concepts account for what may be designated as the 
chief characteristics of the guidance program in the California four-year 
high schools. These characteristics make concrete and quite definite the fact 
that the guidance program should always be flexible in order to meet the 
changing needs of the school population; that it should never become a 
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fixed system ; that the functions of guidance should be tested in the light of 
the best possible services to the pupil; and that these services may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

First, discovery, which means that the pupil has been rendered the service 
which has led him to a realization of his needs. 

Second, information. The pupil’s discovery of his needs should lead him to 
seek the information related to them. 

Third, interpretation. After acquiring this related and basic information, the 
pupil should be taught to interpret it in the light of his discovered needs. 

Fourth, action. With the discovery of his needs and with information inter- 
preted in terms of his needs, the pupil is prepared to act. 

Fifth, adjustment. After taking action the pupil must make adjustments; and 
as he learns to make the best adjustments, he reaches the stage of self-direction, 
which is the controlling aim of guidance. 

Every dynamic guidance program adapted to the demands of contem- 
porary life should be characterized by these services. 


The Character and the Distribution of High School Offerings 


Effectively to render high school pupils the services enumerated, princi- 
pals must more and more give serious and earnest consideration to the 
character and the diversification of the offerings and to ways and means of 
distributing and adjusting pupils effectively to the offerings. 


A study made this year of the offerings of 287 four-year high schools 
discloses facts which have very vital implications for guidance. The study 
of the present offerings of these high schools shows quite conclusively the 
need for reconstruction and that guidance is essential to effect adequate 
reconstruction. 


Briefly stated, the study of the present offerings in the California four- 
year high schools discloses : 


1. The need for the clarification of terminology. For instance, program of 
studies, curriculum, course of study, unit of work, and other related terms, are 
used in a variety of ways. There is no uniform and accepted terminology. 

2. The need for agreement on what should be included in each of the nine 
fields of learning represented by all of the offerings in the 287 high schools. These 
nine fields are: 


Social studies Foreign languages 
English Practical arts 
Mathematics Fine Arts 

Science Vocational arts 


Health and physical education 

3. The need for agreement on what should be the logical sequence of courses 
in each field. 

4. The need for agreement on the demands of contemporary life in terms of 
individual and of participatory or social activities. 

5. The need for agreement on what should be the constants, the variables, 
and the electives in each curriculum. 

6. The need for agreement on criteria or standards for building courses of 
study or units of work in terms of the demands of contemporary life. 


7. The need for agreement on criteria in terms of which to evaluate the out- 
comes of courses of study and of curricula. 


All of these needs and others point quite definitely to the fact that an 
effective guidance program is essential to the reconstruction of the program 
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of secondary education. And that leads us to ask this very practical 
question : 


Can every high school have a guidance program which will aid in a very 
practical way in reconstructing the program of studies of the school? 


I believe that every high school can have such guidance program; and 
because of that belief, I suggest a procedure which should be based upon 
the cooperative thinking, cooperative planning, and cooperative action of the 
principal and the teachers, with the aid of consultant service whenever 
necessary. 


In a series of definitely planned faculty meetings, the principal through 
the cooperative thinking of the faculty members, under his leadership and 
with the aid of consultant service, should develop a philosophy of secondary 
education based on a sound social philosophy adapted to the demands of 
contemporary life. He should find helpful in this series of faculty meetings 
the following Inglis Lectures: 

“Secondary Education and Industrialism” by George S. Counts. 

“The Great Investment” by Thomas H. Briggs. 

“Realism in American Education” by William S. Learned. 

“The Evolving Common School” by Henry C. Morrison. 

He should be able, also, to use effectively in these meetings the monograph by 

George S. Counts entitled, “Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?” 

After an acceptable philosophy has been developed and agreement has 
been reached on what are the demands of contemporary life, in another 
series of meetings the principal and the faculty members should proceed to 
evaluate the present offerings of the school in terms of a philosophy of 
secondary education adapted to the demands of contemporary life. In 
making such evaluation, the criteria given in Volume II of the “Report of 
the Survey of the Schools of Chicago” should be found suggestive and 
helpful. If they are not, the principal, with his faculty and with the aid of 
consultant service, may develop new criteria adapted to the aims to be 
accomplished. 


After the evaluation has been made, the next series of faculty meetings 
should be directed to the building of courses of study under the leadership 
of the principal, with the aid of consultants. Such building should be 
guided by the evaluation of the present offerings of the school and should 
be based upon a study of the needs, the interests, and the capacities of the 
pupils enrolled. The materials which may be used in a practical way in this 
series of meetings are: 

California State Department of Education Bulletin C-9, “Guide for Counseling 

in the Secondary School.” 

California State Department of Education Bulletin G-5, “The Application of the 

Conference Method to Curriculum Making.” 
“Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School” by Henry C. Morrison, Revised 
Edition, 1931. 

“Curriculum Principles and Practices” by L. Thomas Hopkins. 

There is, of course, no dearth of materials which may be used effectively 
in carrying on any series of faculty meetings under the leadership of the 
principal. I have suggested merely the minimum which every school can 
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and should have as a professional library. This minimum professional 
library every school needs successfully to carry into effect the procedure 
which has been briefly described. The larger schools, of course, should 
have an adequate professional library. 


With a minimum professional library and with the aid of consultants, 
whenever needed, this procedure should be found practicable in every 
school. It should result in faculty agreement on: 


First, a guiding philosophy of secondary education. 
Second, the demands of contemporary life. 
Third, the fields of learning which include all of the offerings of the school. 


After a working agreement has been reached, the principal and the 
faculty are ready to build courses of study in each field of learning. It is 
pertinent to observe that the offerings in the field of social studies in the 287 
California high schools studied are still predominantly academic. They are 
not yet as effectively adapted to the demands of contemporary life as they 
should be. It seems advisable, before any attempt is made to build courses 
of study in the field of social studies, to discuss in faculty meetings these 


Basic Considerations in Adapting the Program of Social 
Studies to the Needs of Contemporary Life 


It is generally conceded that man’s most important relationships are 
those which make him an efficient participant in group activities. The ability 
which determines man’s efficiency in group activities is designated as social 
understanding or social intelligence. The experiences which are designed 
to develop this ability in secondary school pupils are those which are made 
possible by the social studies. 


The social studies in secondary schools should have their subject matter 
so organized and should be so taught as to develop in each pupil the ability 
called social intelligence. The degree to which this ability is developed will 
determine the efficiency of the individual’s citizenship activities. 


The controlling aim, therefore, of the social studies should be to fit 
pupil-citizens to do better the things they must do as members of social 
groups. This purpose can be best accomplished with instructional materials 
organized as a systematic series of units of work built around problems aris- 
ing out of present day living. 


These units of work, utilizing pertinent data drawn from the social 
sciences, should be constructed without regard for the usual subject matter 
divisions. The units should deal with political, social, or economic problems 
on the level of interest of the pupils. The units should be organized in a 
thought-provoking form designed to develop the social intelligence which 
is needed to make the individual constructively critical of the society of 
which he is a part and capable of being an efficient participant in social- 
civic activities. 
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That there is an increasingly vital need for individuals of social intelli- 
gence is quite evident, since the urgent economic problems which confront 
us today require for their solution efficient group planning, group thinking, 
and cooperative action, as is quite evident from a study of the present social 
and economic problems. The thinking and the activities of some of the 
state, national, and international leaders point rather definitely to a growing 
agreement on a program designed to establish political, social, and economic 
security. The carrying into effect of this program does not mean paternal- 
ism in government. It does not mean that government is to assume the 
responsibility of feeding, clothing, sheltering, and educating every indi- 
vidual. It does mean, however, that government should assume the respon- 
sibility of establishing conditions which will give every qualified individual 
the guidance and the opportunity needed to make the most of himself in 
order that he may be worth more to society. 


The importance, then, of the program of social studies is very apparent. 
It is a basic consideration in the task which is confronting the secondary 
schools ; namely, that of leading millions of adolescents to an understanding 
of an industrial civilization and to the development of the ability effectively 
to meet the changing conditions brought about by the industrialization of 


society and to aid in the solution of the problems of this industrial civi- 
lization. 


To discharge this task successfully, it is absolutely necessary to build a 
program of social studies around major problems, institutions, and modes 
of living that are of social importance, not from the viewpoint of the 
teacher, but from the viewpoint of the pupils. This means that the starting 
point should be the social institutions and the political and the economic 
problems as they affect the life experiences of the pupil. 


This can be done through the effective application of the unit method in 
social studies. The unit method has these distinct advantages : 
1. It arouses the interest of each pupil by presenting a problem on the level 
of the pupil’s experiences. 


2. It sustains the interest of the pupil by having him participate in the gather- 
ing of facts related to the problem, in interpreting these facts, and in attempting 
to think through the problem in order to arrive at an acceptable solution. 


3. It makes practicable, individual and group instruction and individual and 
group progress. 


4. It places the emphasis on the activity of the pupil rather than on the 
activity of the teacher. 


5. It stimulates thinking on the part of the pupil in terms of problems which 
are related to his everyday experiences. 

The unit of work makes it possible to organize content which will carry 
the pupil through meaningful experiences. By building units of work with 
differentiated content it is possible for the teacher to carry slow, as well as 
bright, pupils through equally effective and meaningful experiences. 


Through these units of work effectively constructed around political, 
social, and economic problems, there should be developed in each pupil the 
social intelligence which is necessary and essential to make each pupil 
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capable of thinking critically and constructively concerning the society of 
which he is a part. 


Briefly, a unit of work, or a learning unit, is an organized subdivision 
of a course of study. Its purpose is to put the pupil through a complete 
experience and to realize a single objective or a group of related objectives. 

It is essential in building units of work in the program of social studies 
to select and to organize in thought-provoking form data related to prob- 
lems commensurate with the pupil’s capacities and interests. 


After this statement has been discussed in faculty meetings under the 
leadership of the principal, the next step is to formulate a statement of the 
aims of the social studies, which is to serve as a guide in building courses 
of study and units of work. The following references should be found 
helpful in preparing a statement of aims in formulating objectives for 
courses of study and for units of work: 

“A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools,” by Charles A. Beard. 

“An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in the Schools,” by Henry 

Johnson. 
“Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth,” by Bessie Louise 


Pierce. 


(These are Part I, Part II and Part III respectively of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association.) 
“A Bibliography of the Teaching of the Social Studies,” by Edgar G. Bye. 


The faculty should be ready now, through committee assignments made 
by the principal, to construct a unified program of social studies and to for- 
mulate criteria in terms of which to evaluate the outcomes of such program. 

The faculty activities in the field of social studies have been discussed 
sufficiently to illustrate concretely the cooperative procedure for building 
courses of study and units of work in each of the fields of learning already 
enumerated. This procedure should be considered a vital and essential part 
of the program of guidance of every high school. It is gratifying to observe 
that more and more it is receiving such recognition in California high 
schools. This procedure has been emphasized intentionally in this paper 
because of its fundamental importance in a program of guidance. 


Conclusion 

It has been possible in this paper only to set forth quite briefly, directly 
or by implication, the factors which, when fully considered, support these 
premises : 

A guidance program is a basic social need in every high school. 

The principal must assume the important role of director of guidance and be 
relieved of some of the less important duties and responsibilities he now has. 

Every teacher should participate in the guidance program in accordance with the 
role he can most efficiently fill. 

The cooperative activities of the principal and of the teachers should be directed 
to the effective performance of the services designated as discovery, information, 
interpretation, action, and self-direction. 

All of the factors implied and involved in these premises should be in- 
cluded in a thoroughly organized guidance program directed to the effective 
reconstruction of the program of secondary education, if the high school is 
effectively to fit youth to modern American life. 





TRANSFERENCE FROM JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES TO THE STATE UNIVERSITY* 


CLARENCE H. ROBISON 


Associate Director of Admissions. University of California at Los Angeles 


transfer courses.t The change in admission requirements re- 
*| ferred to was the discontinuance of admission solely on the 
principal’s recommendation and the substitution therefor of 
the requirement of a specified group of subjects completed with a minimum 
scholarship. The discussion concerned itself with the use of transfer or 
non-certificate courses to make up deficiencies in high school preparation. 


As the satisfactory completion of sixty units of college work had 
formerly been accepted in lieu of the principal’s recommendation, so under 
the new plan the satisfactory completion of sixty units is accepted, but 
with the added hurdle that they must include the requirements for junior 
standing in the college to which admission was requested. To many this 
meant the Junior Certificate in the College of Letters and Science. Owing 
to the difficulty of determining for certain colleges of the University the 
exact requirements for junior standing this method of dodging the price 
of an unsatisfactory high school record will be discontinued after Sep- 
tember, 1933. 


When the junior standing alternative method of admission was voted 
out last year something else happened that greatly disturbed those junior 
colleges who segregated their certificate from the non-certificate groups. 
This was the repeal of the provision for the forfeiture of credits used to 
offset deficiencies in scholarship when no subject deficiency was involved. 
This change threatened to increase greatly the turnover in some junior 
colleges and to make it harder for them to maintain the scholarship stand- 
ards they desired. To say the least, they did not wish to be held responsible 
for these very transient alleged students. While some junior colleges assert 
they do not want to hold any one who desires to change, others feel their 
work is not properly represented by students who have stayed only long 
enough to pick up the least possible amount of credit needed to cancel 
their deficiencies. 

Through all the years the University has vested in the Board of Ad- 
missions the right to demand a “thoroughly satisfactory scholarship rec- 
ord” and to determine what constitutes such a record. Acting under this 
authority and after extensive conferences with representatives of the junior 
college associations and the State Department of Education, the Board 





*A paper read at the Junior College Conference held at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, July 10, 1933. 

+“The Effects of the New University Requirements upon the So-called ‘Junior College 
Transfer Courses’,” address given before the Western Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, March 24, 1932, CaLiFoRNIA QUARTERLY oF Seconpary Epucation, Vol. 
VII, pp. 396-8, June, 1932. 
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of Admissions is admitting students from the public junior colleges and 
state teachers colleges under a new set of regulations. I purposely avoid 
the term “new plan,” as the word “plan” is otherwise employed in the Uni- 
versity publications. Though sacrificing credit to remove subject de- 
ficiencies, the Board continues to accept for advanced credit work which 
is regarded as offsetting specific scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
record. It does not, however, regard the junior college record as “thor- 
oughly satisfactory” unless it shows also fifteen or more units available 
for advanced credit with at least a 1.5 grade-point average. Applicants 
for the College of Letters and Science, of Commerce, or Teachers College, 
who present sixty units of work, will not be held to the requirements of 
the respective junior certificates, but they will be held for the satisfaction 
of their high school deficiencies and sixty units of acceptable work with 
at least a “C” average, or a higher average from a private junior college 
if a differential has been applied. The junior certificate requirements must 
ultimately be met after entering the University. 


Note especially the use of the phrase “at least.” The admission authori- 
ties are more and more inclined to scrutinize the character of the subjects 
presented as well as the general average. A program is not prophetic of 
success in the University when it shows a scholarship average considerably 
below the “C” average in academic subjects and is pulled up barely to the 
scratch by “A” grades in athletics and band. The response to this policy 
has been gratifying, for the University is as anxious to protect the scholastic 
rating of the conscientious junior colleges as it is to admit candidates of 
promise. 


Applicants with slight scholarship deficiencies who are permitted to 
undertake a program yielding certificate credit may be able to transfer at 
the end of a semester. Others will find it impossible to do so in less than 
a year’s time. This gives the junior college a fair opportunity to exert 
an influence on the attitude and study habits of the applicant. Thus the 
reputation and scholastic standing of the junior college itself is given a 
greater degree of protection than heretofore. 





A STUDY IN ADMISSIONS 
MERTON E. HILL 


Director of Admissions, Professor of Education, University of California 


3 OR many years there has been carried on a discussion regarding 

Y the requirements for entrance to higher institutions of learning. 
< aN For a long period of time a core of academic subjects has been 
\ oN thought to be the best basis for success in preparation for later 
achievement in college or university. This viewpoint has been 
often challenged by those who believe that scholarship in any field should 
be regarded as evidence of fitness to continue in higher institutions; that 
intelligence rather than subject preparation will insure success after high 
school graduation. An effort will be made in the present study to present 
a procedure helpful in determining so far as possible the best basis for the 
admission of students into college. 

The University of California has been very liberal in its admission 
policy, and because of this fact it is possible to study the bases of several 
thousand students who have spent a semester or more in the University, 
and who before entrance have had various types of preparation. Prior to 
August, 1931, the University admitted students directly from high school 
on the principal’s recommendation. Since that date, students have been 
admitted from accredited secondary schools on the basis of fifteen credits 
of A, B, or C grades with not less than eight A or B grades in the follow- 
ing : 














History 1 unit 
English 3 units 
Foreign language 2 units 
Laboratory science, in 11th or 12th year........ 1 unit 
Mathematics 2 units 





Advanced language or two years of another 
language, or Advanced Mathematics, or 
Physics, or Chemistry 1 (or 2) units 
Electives 5 (or 4) units 
In August, 1933, a new plan of admission was inaugurated. The new 
plan makes a step in advance. By it 
“a graduate of an accredited high school may enter the University in freshman 
standing provided the conditions outlined below have been satisfied. 
A. The 1933 Plan 
1. Graduation from an accredited high school ; this usually requires the completion 
of sixteen subject credits. 
2. Completion of a high school program that will include: 




















(eo) Tine? wnt a eee 1 unit 
CB) Resale cocci: cictee aa es ee 3 units 
(c) Mathematics (elementary algebra and plane geometry) 2 units 
(d) Science: a third- or fourth-year subject with laboratory (chemistry, or 

physics, or biology, or zoology, or botany, or physiology) ...............-....---9-- 1 unit 
(e) Foreign language (in one language) 2 units 





(f) Advanced mathematics; or chemistry, or physics—if not offered under 
(d); or additional foreign language in the language offered under (¢) 
(if in another foreign language, two units will be required) ........ 1 (or 2) units 
3. A “B” average in those subjects listed, (a) to (f), taken during the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years of high school.” 
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During the period of change from the old basis of admission to the 
new, the Board of Admissions has been very liberal and has authorized the 
admission of students who did not quite meet the specific subject require- 
ments but who made up for minor deficiencies by showing superior scholar- 
ship in other subjects. For several years, also, the University has admitted 
students from the junior colleges who presented sixty units of advanced 
standing with a C average, but who did not necessarily meet, upon high 
school graduation, the requirements for entrance to the University. The 
first semester records in college of more than six thousand students have 
been examined, and the high school records of more than two thousand of 
these have also been examined to determine the relation between subject 
and scholarship preparation in high school to later success in college. 


The first part of the investigation* deals with the high school prepara- 
tion of 1124 students who spent one or more semesters in the University 
of California at either Berkeley or Los Angeles. These students were 
divided into five groups: 

GROUP A consists of 200 cases admitted to freshman standing at Berkeley 
in August, 1931, and 200 cases admitted at Los Angeles in September, 1931; the high 
school freshman and sophomore grades of this group were disregarded, and the 
cases were selected at random that presented six A’s and B’s from the following 

Mathematics (solid geometry 


English 3rd yr. and trigonometry) Ath yr. 
English 4th yr. Language 3rd yr. 
History 3rd yr. Language 4th yr. 
History 4th yr. Science 3rd yr. 
Mathematics (advanced algebra) 3rd yr. Science 4th yr. 


GROUP B consists of 200 cases admitted to freshman standing at Berkeley in 
August 1931, and 200 cases admitted at Los Angeles in September 1931; these cases 
were selected at random and consist of those students presenting not less than eight 
nor more than eleven units of A’s and B’s in the specified subjects listed in the 1931 
Entrance Requirements of the University. 

GROUP C consists of seventy-nine cases admitted to freshman standing at 
Berkeley in August 1931, and twenty-seven cases admitted at Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember, 1931; these students were admitted by the Committee on Admissions as ex- 
ceptions to the rule; each had not less than fourteen A’s and B’s. 

GROUP D consists of thirty-one cases admitted to freshman standing at Berkeley 
in August 1931, and eight cases admitted at Los Angeles in September 1931; these 
students were admitted by the Committee on Admissions as exceptions to the rule; 
each had less than fourteen A’s and B’s but because of other factors, seemed qualified 
to do University work. 

The students in Groups C and D had minor subject shortages but had com- 
pensating scholarship grades in other academic subjects. 

GROUP E consists of 179 cases admitted as “specials” at Berkeley from August 
1930 to August 1931; these students were admitted on the evidence each one presented 
as to his fitness to succeed in the University. 


The first semester records of the 1124 students are set forth in Tables 
I, II, and III, and in Chart I. Both the tables and the chart suggest the 
following conclusions: 
1. High school graduates with a good academic junior and senior record will 
succeed in college. 
2. High school graduates who barely meet the 1931 entrance requirements are 
poor risks in college. 


*Made by Mr. Edward Ryce, graduate student of the University. 
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3. High school graduates who have 14 A’s and B’s and not more than one sub- 
ject shortage will make a “C” average their first semester in college, while 
those who have not more than one subject shortage but who present less than 
14 A’s and B’s are liable to fail their first semester. 

4. The University is justified in admitting Special students even though they 
do not meet the admission requirements, 


Tables I to III here following present facts of the utmost importance. 
Table I presents the cumulative grade point ratios of each group, while 
Tables II and III present the percentage distribution of grades. 


TABLE I 
First Semester Grade Point Ratios. 
Group Berkeley Los Angeles Total University 
A 1.38 1.24 1.31 
B 0.74 0.79 0.77 
Cc 0.88 1.04 0.96 
D 0.58 0.62 0.59 
E 1.21 i 1.21 
TABLE II 
Percentage Distribution of Grades—Berkeley. 
Type of 
Grade Group A Group B Group C Group D Group E 
A 12.6 25 46 1.0 10.2 
B 30.2 14.6 15.9 10.0 28.4 
% 43.5 47.9 518 50.3 40.8 
D 10.0 24.2 18.8 23.5 14.0 
E 1.6 5.4 48 7.0 3.8 
F 2.1 5.4 4.1 8.2 28 
TABLE III 
Percentage Distribution of Grades—Los Angeles. 
Type of 
Grade Group A Group B Group C Group D Group E 
A 5.4 1.4 6.6 . _ 
B 30.0 11.2 18.8 5.1 
Cc 51.5 60.6 61.4 59.1 
D 98 10.0 10.8 28.4 
E 0.8 3.5 
F 2.5 43 2.4 74 


The facts presented in Tables I to III and in Chart I (page 48) are so 
striking that a further investigation has been undertaken. The first semester 
records of freshman students at the University, Berkeley, have been studied. 
These students who had fifteen excess grade points or better (A, B average 
or better) their first semester, and those students who had seven or more 
grade point deficiencies (less than a C average) their first semester were 
considered ; the high school records of each student were examined. Table 
IV (page 50) and Chart II (page 48) set forth the findings of this study. 
As more high school and University first semester records were compared, 
it was found that a good university record was preceded most usually by a 
substantially good high school junior and senior record, while a poor college 
record was preceded by an equally unsatisfactory junior and senior high 
school record. 

In order to trace the effects of both subject and scholarship preparation 
in high school, the records of 5,202 junior college transfers in six Phi Beta 
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Kappa colleges of California have been examined. Chart III (page 49) 
represents the cumulative grade point ratios of these transfers. Although 
the cumulative grade point ratio of “native” students of similar status at the 
University of California is approximately 1.34, yet the achievement of the 
transfers at higher institutions is remarkable, for approximately only fifty 


CHART I 
Per Cent of A Grades Obtained by Groups A-E 
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Note: This chart should read: “60% of all the “A” grades obtained by 1124 stu- 
dents were achieved by the students of Group A,” etc. 


CHART II 


Showing Types of High School Preparation of University Freshmen Who Achieved 
a B Average or Better During Their First Semesters, and of University Freshmen 
Who Received Lower than a C Average. 
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Note: This chart should read: “73.2% of all the junior-senior units were third 
and fourth year academic A’s and B’s.” 
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per cent of them ‘were qualified for admission to college upon high school 
graduation, as is shown by Chart IV (page 51), yet these transfers made 
higher than a C average at each of the higher institutions attended. 


An examination of the high school records of 1,257 of the 5,202 trans- 
fers reveals certain facts about the relation between high school preparation 
and college success. 

CHART III 


The Cumulative Grade Point Ratios of Junior College Transfers in Six Phi Beta 
Kappa Colleges of California. 


INST. NO. TRANSFERS AVERAGE GRADE POINT RATIO 
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Note: This chart should read: “The cumulative grade point ratio of 2620 junior 
college transfers in college A is 1.12.” 


CHART V 


The Cumulative grade point ratios of junior college transfers who upon gradu- 
ation from high school, did not meet the University of California 1931 entrance 
requirements and who had less than 15 A’s and B’s upon graduation from high 
school. 





AVERAGE GRADE POINT RATIO 
A 230 Q90 
B 83 |.07 
COMBINED 3]3 094 
COMBINED 4/22 || [+ 





























Nore: This chart should read: “230 junior college transfers in College A who did 
not qualify for entrance to the University upon high school graduation under either of 
two plans, achieved a grade point ratio of only 0.90.” 


These records were considered according to two standards: 
1. 15 recommended (A and B) grades. 
2. The 1931 University of California entrance requirements. 


Chart IV (page 51) and Table V (page 51) set forth the findings. 
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TABLE IV 


Distribution of High School Junior and Senior Grades of 40 U. C. Students Selected 
at Random; 20 with plus 15 or more excess grade points their first semesters and 20 
with —7 or more deficiencies their first semesters. 


Subject 
English 3 
English 4 
History 3 
History 4 (SP) 
Science 3 
Science 4 
Mathematics 3 
Mathematics 4 
Language 3 
Language 4 


Total 3rd & 4th Pr. 
Academic Subjects 
Taken in Jun. 
& Sen. years. 


Total Ist & 2nd 

Yr. Academic Subj. 
Taken in Jun. 

& Sen years. 


Total Special 
Total 


PLUS 15 Minus 7 
A’s B’s C’s D’s E’s F’s Total A’s B’s C’s D’s E’s F’s Total 
a 6 ww? 42% 8 1 3 42 
16 13 29 13 11 24 
7 8 Se 2 6 § 24 
16 8 1 Ss 3: 4.2 29 
12 18 mea BP wu 2° 38 
17 8 1 oS 2°R -¢ 2 20 
13 3 2 Se aes: 2 19 
6 3 > 833 3 19 
14 10 24 a 16 
4 4 a5 4 
124 89 3 1’ we @2iv @&-. 9 3 235 
i | ea «eS 4S 40 
“20 6 2% 1634 9 «122 «64 
173112 4 1 200 51187 81 11 4 5 339 


Norte: It should be observed that this table presents a procedure only; information 
will become more valuable as the number of cases increases. 


Plus 15 


Plus 18.6 
5.3 


73.2 


8.9 


59.4 
38.4 
1,7 


TABLE 1Va 
PLUS 15 GROUP COMPARED WITH THE MINUS 7 GROUP 
Minus 7 
ts ES Average per student 
ee Average No. 3rd and 4th Year Aca- 
demic A’s and B’s 
NT si daieaseainenceions Ratio of 3rd and 4th Academic A’s and 
B’s to Total 
eee Ratio of Units of Special Work to 
Total 
15.0.................-.. Per Cent of A Grades 
Seren Per Cent of B Grades 
et Per Cent of C Grades 
ER Per Cent of D Grades 
1.1................-. Per Cent of E Grades 
1.4.........ceeeeee Per Cent of F Grades 


Note: Table IV is computed on the basis of semester grades, while Table IVa is 
computed in terms of year grades. 
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CHART IV 





THE HIGH SCHOOL RREPARATION OF JUNIORCOLLEGE 
TRANGFERS IN FIVE PH! BETA KAPPA COLLEGES IN 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


529 percert having /Sor more recs. 





ames 5 8.4 percent having /§ or more rees. 





omnes 549 percent having /5 or more recs 
363 percent having I$ or more recs. 
5/ percent having 5 or more recs. 
502 percent meeting /931 Ent: Reg. 
484 percent meeting (931 Ent Reg. 








me 57Z8 percent meeting 1931 Ent: Reg. 


409percent meeting/94 Ent Reg. 


428 percent meeting 193! Ent Reg 


384 percent meeting neither type 
of Ent Reg 


338 percent meeting neither type. 





352 percent meeting neithertype. 
50:7 percent meeting neither type. 


mooarimoqUpimognd>s 


4/8 percent meeting neither type 











Note: ‘This chart should read: only 5vU.¥% ot the yunior college transfers to Col- 
lege A had 15 or more recommended grades upon graduation from high school, etc. 


TABLE V 


The High School Preparation of Junior College Transfers in 
Five Phi Beta Kappa Colleges of California 


No. of Per Cent Having Per Cent Meeting Per Cent 
College Transfers 15 or more Recs. 1931 Requirements Meeting Neither 
A 665 50.9 50.2 38.4 
B 260 58.4 48.4 33.8 
Cc 102 54.9 57.8 35.2 
D 132 36.3 40.9 50.7 
E 98 51.0 428 41.8. 


A further examination of the high school records of the junior college 
transfers shows that poor high school preparation cannot be overcome dur- 
ing two years of additional training in the junior college. Chart V above 
shows the cumulative grade point ratios of junior college transfers at the 
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University of California their first semésters after leaving junior college. 
A group of these students had upon graduation from high school less than 
fifteen recommended credits and did not meet the 1931 entrance require- 
ments ; it is noted that these students lagged considerably behind their more 
fortunate fellows in the University. 


TABLE VI 
COMPARATIVE GRADE POINT RATIOS 
by Groups of Students Admitted 
to the University of California 
Group A—400 students selected (at random) with 6 Academic A’s and 
3’s in 1lth and 12th year subjects (at time of high school 
graduation) 1.31 
Group B—400 students selected (at random) with not less than 8 nor 
more than 11 A’s and B’s in subjects (a) to (f) (at time 


of graduation) 0.77 
Group C—106 students with (all cases) 14 A’s and B’s including 7 sub- 

ject (a) to (f) sais 0.96 
Group D—39 students (all cases) with less than 14 A’s and B’s including 

7 subjects (a) to (f) 0.59 
Group E—179 students (all cases) admitted to special status 1.21 
4112 Junior College Transfers 1.11+ 


50% only meeting 1931 Ent. Req. 
35% only with 15 A’s and B’s. 


313 Junior College Transfers meeting neither standard 0.94 
23 Junior College Transfers with 15 A’s and B’s but not meeting 1931 

Ent. Req. 1.27 
55 Junior College Transfers meeting Ent. Req. at time of high school 

graduation but having less than 15 A’s and B’s 1.07 


Table VI above shows the Comparative Grade Point Ratios of nine dis- 
tinctly different groups of students and presents very definite evidence 
regarding different types of preparation; the evidence presents in part an 
answer to the question, “What is the best preparation for University suc- 
cess?” In addition to the four conclusions mentioned on page 3 above, the 
following may be presented : 

5. Students who do not meet the 1931 entrance requirements upon graduation 

from high school, and who have less than fifteen A’s and B’s will not nor- 


mally succeed in the University even after two years of training in the junior 
college. 
6. Students who have fifteen A’s and B’s upon graduation from high school 
will normally succeed in the University. 
7. Both subject and scholarship preparation are evidences of ability to succeed 
in college. 
TABLE VII 


Distribution of Grades by Subjects of 2164 Public Junior College Transfers at the University 
of California and the University of California at Los Angeles—3 Semesters—1931-1933 





Subject ———_Upper Division a" oe Lower Division————____ 
A B os D E F A B . D E F 
Agriculture 
Economics . 11 12 9 3 
Agronomy ......... 6 6 
American 
Institutions ... 14 124 397 90 4 8 
Anatomy .... 6 
Animal 
Husbandry .... 19 13 5 8 9 
Anthropology ... 3 3 33 14 3 6 4 20 
Architecture ...... 3 21 40 i) 7 3 
(OR ee ES 31 44 10 2 57 176 366 60 


& 
Astronomy... 2 19 13 2 4 54 43 7 10 3 
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TABLE VII—(Continued) 


Distribution of Grades by Subjects of 2164 Public Junior College Transfers at the University 
of California and the University of California at Los Angeles—3 Semesters—1931-1933 











Subject -———-Upper Division 2 Lower Division——_—______ 
A B Cc D E F A B Cc D E F 
Bacteriology ...... 6 5 15 4 
Biochemistry ...... 4 2 2 
il eae 3 12 42 27 6 
| Bees 15 10 64 9 10 3 28 53 71 31 + 
ey cctedad 15 54 88 42 11 34 39 160 480 184 9 94 
>ivi 
Engineering .. 31 108 199 45 26 32 30 37 90 23 5 12 
Commerce .......... 3 2 2 12 
Dairy 
Industries 9 6 6 
Economics 290 922 371 53 54 71 348 = 6618 180 31 30 
Education 700 1221 256 14 17 
Electrical 
Engineering . 17 40 108 35 20 
ae $3 392 897 208 8 23 21 106 §=198 82 24 20 
Entomology _...... 12 58 18 12 12 4 
5 aan 3 20 56 19 
OS eee 18 54 189 41 3 32 132 384 159 11 24 
Fruit Products... 
earn 12 4 4 3 
Geography .......... 23 51 69 10 24 117. 428 50 15 
ee eee 10 33 9 4 6 18 96 «163 32 6 7 
CSOPMIAM ncaseccceccee 1 45 83 2 5 19 153 375 113 45 10 
ED, 8 14 29 
See 35 314 1032 215 10 16 44 210 598 142 14 9 
History Art ........ 3 6 4 + 6 3 10 14 6 
History Science 12 9 3 
Home Economics 6 6 4 24 41 
Household Art.... 6 18 3 12 10 16 
Household 
Science ............ 11 26 19 6 18 3 
eT es 24 23 3 7 44 43 6 3 
Irrigation .......... 2 6 14 4 5 
os Se 6 5 13 5 8 
Journalistic 
eee 6 6 3 
— yrudence .... 2 24 39 25 6 3 14 60 222 23 4 6 
vandscape 
Design ............ 3 3 7 
ee ae ee 6 23 10 8 34 44 21 6 5 
Manual Arts...... 9 18 4 
Mathematics ...... 28 83 142 45 6 8 40 291 461 148 26 73 
Mechanical 
Engineering ..33 102 160 3. -F 36 28 98 87 48 9 3 
Metallurgy ws 7 
ee, ae 6 8 3 18 105 61% 7% 4% 
Mineralogy ......... 23 69 29 6 3 
Mining ................ 3 2 1 
ee 14 81 49 8 6 34 114 244 62 14 8 
aval 
Architecture .. 2 2 
Naval Science... 3 12% 
Oriental 
Languages ...... 3 12 3 3 17 i) 
Optometry ........ 4 3 18 72 9 6 
Paleontology ...... 4 12 15 46 69 22 2 
Petroleum Engin. + 2 
Philosophy _ ........ 12 63 152 33 6 3 35 175-334 84 21 24 
Physical 
Education ...... 9 110 213 17 3% 3 14 89 = 145 14 5% 5% 
eee 17 47 66 26 «610 46 132 337 92 15 23 
Physiology _ ........ 3 4 30 25 30 5 
Plant Nutrition. 4 4 3 6 
Plant Pathology.. 4 12 8 
Political Science 26 179 483 61 3 5 18 121 297 55 
Pomology 6 6 3 9 
Portuguese 3 
| Poultry 
Husbandry .... 5 3 
Psychology ........ 74 165 222 74 8 9 46 173 470 193 24 54 
Public Speaking.. 12 65 141 a 3 15 56-237 24 5 
Slavic Languages 2 9 3 
Social Institut. .. 3 12 2 12 3 
ON aes 8 78 192 36 3 3 40 116 §=6184 86 8 15 
? Truck Crops........ 4 
y | 5 eee 17, 104 262 106 38 7 8 74 172 51 3 28 





ce 





BOE cabana 756 3623 7845 1913 292% 293 854 3656 7713 2099% 328% 494 
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TABLE VIII 
SUBJECT GRADE POINT RATIOS OBTAINED 
By 2164 Junior College Transfers During Three Semesters, 1931-1933, 
at the University of California and U. C. L. A. 
U Division Lower Division _ 
Subject Number of ol Ratio Number of Hours Ratio 
Agricultural Economy 00...0........-cccceceue 35 0.88 
Agronomy 12 1.05 
American Institutions —....0.00220000............ 637 1.06 
Anatomy 6 1.00 
Animal Husbandry 37 0.37 17 1.94 
Anthropology 62 0.63 24 1.33 
Architecture 3 2.00 80 0.87 
Art 95 1.34 659 1.35 
Astronomy 36 1,58 121 1.24 
Bacteriology 6 2.00 24 0.87 
Biochemistry 8 2.25 
Biology ... 90 0.76 
Botany 111 1.04 187 1.37 
Chemistry : 244 0.80 966 0.84 
Civil Engineering 441 1.02 197 1.20 
Cc ce 3 2.00 16 1,37 
Dairy Industry 9 2.00 12 1.50 
Economics 1735 0.88 1278 1.14 
Education 2351 1.28 
Electrical Engineering ~.................0...0 220 0.99 
English 1581 1.14 451 0.95 
Entomology 88 1.93 28 2.28 
Forestry 98 1.07 
French 305 1.14 742 0.95 
Fruit Prod. 3 1.00 
Genetics 20 1.00 3 0.00 
Geography 153 1.56 634 1.13 
Geology 62 0.69 322 1.23 
eR EE ae 136 1.25 715 0.81 
Greek 51 1.51 
History 1616 1.08 1017 1.10 
SD a Nt 26 0.61 30 1.13 
Hist. Ascience 24 1.25 
Home Economics 12 1.50 69 1.46 
Household Art 27 1.11 38 1.89 
Household Science 56 1.85 27 2.11 
Hygiene 55 1.56 103 1.44 
Irrigation 26 1,23 5 1.00 
Italian 6 2.00 31 0.48 
ourn. Stud. 6 1.00 9 1.66 
urisprudence 99 0.84 329 1.13 
SD III dacntc<eviceunstenlatichansssasessione 3 2.00 10 1.30 
Latin 42 1.04 118 1.05 
Manual Arts A ; a 3.00 22 1.81 
Mathematics 312 1.21 1039 1.02 
Mechanical Engineering ........................ 396 1.01 273 1.30 
Metallurgy 7 1.00 
Militar 17 2.17 196% 1.63 
Mineralogy 130 0.81 
Mining 6 1.33 
Music 158 1.56 476 1.15 
Naval Architecture a 1.50 
Naval Science 185% 1.38 
Oriental Languages 18 1,50 29 1.79 
Optometry 7 1.57 105 0.97 
Paleontolo 31 1.64 139 1.14 
aedivem Musincaring Ed ot SO 4 0.00 2 1,00 
Philosoph 269 1.13 673 1,10 
Physical Réucation idhipiacianaiaaataiediiants 355% 1.27 273 1.29 
Physics 166 1.21 645 1,08 
Physiology 7 0.42 90 1.88 
Nutrition 8 2.00 9 0.33 
Plant Pathology 24 1.83 
Political Science 757 1.20 491 1.20 
2 0) : | 18 1.83 
ortuguese J 
Poultry Husbandry 5 3.00 3 1.00 
sychology 552 1.37 960 0.91 
Public Speaking 227 1.32 337 1,15 
Slavic La: 11 1.18 3 2.00 
Social Institutions 17 1,06 15 1.80 
Spanish 320 1.17 449 1,14 
Truck Crops 3.00 4 2.00 
Zoology 534 0.89 336 0.93 
Total 14,722% 1.138 15,145 1.106 





(Notes to Table VIII follow on next page.) 
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NOTES TO TABLE VIII, PAGE 54 
1. 49.3% of all work undertaken was Upper Division work. 
2. 83% of all U Division grades are C’s or higher. 
80.6% of all Lower Division grades are C’s or higher. 
3. 3.8% of all Upper Division grades are E’s and F's. 
5.4% of all Lower Division grades are E’s and F’s, 


TABLE IX 


The Cumulative Records of 141 Junior College Transfers Admitted to the University of 
ifornia with Approximately a “C” Average. 


Note: 


: , 4 ) 
© 3 =v v 3 o 
£ - & a 8 & e a Ps & Ty 
e - ”,: vo? e oO = an 
2 OF 20 3 > > 3 o ao 
= a  . a 2 2. 2. 
e 3 Pe = me on O: : om: + oth 
to . 0 ‘S ° ow RS) Ss. £ ° Os 
L & 62 a o§ ow Ch 7s 8s E& $3 gs 
3 oO 23 ns Zz rf Zz” Ze 3 3.7 (=) ee a 
oO . oY o™ es os os s E fo b £6 foe 
& 3 .. os Oo be ea 3S be os th Be 
2 F (SP et Be) UO Be ea ae ee 
= Ee} >S ye >o Ow op 3 C} C) 
2S 2 < << <8 <8 gs 28 2e Zz 2a ZK 
1 46 67.77 3.25 13.71 7.83 11.08 6 40 11 8 27 
2 20 58.17 3.12 12.85 5.42 8.54 3 17 2 5 13 
3 19 70.81 4.63 12.13 5.73 10.36 6 13 5 5 9 
4 56 60.18 3.2 13.66 4.66 7.86 14 42 5 13 38 
5-9 41 58 4.4 13.6 2.75 7.2 16 25 0 17 24 


A further study of the progress of junior college transfers is shown in 
tables VII, VIII and IX. Table VII indicates that during the years 1931- 
1933 the transfers from the public junior colleges of California maintained 
a slightly better average than they had done during the period 1919-1931. 
The table also shows the interesting facts that the transfer students did 
slightly better in upper division work than in lower division; and that 49.3 
per cent of all the work undertaken by them was in upper division courses. 

Table VII, also, sets forth the distribution of grades by subjects in both 
upper and lower division, while Table VIII presents the number of hours 
and the grade point ratios by subjects pursued by junior college transfers 
in lower and upper division. Table IX presents the cumulative records of 
182 junior college transfers admitted to the University of California during 
1931 with approximately a C average. No transfer had more than 10 excess 
grade points in the courses presented for entrance to the University. And 
yet the first group of 141 transfers averaged 5.9 grade point deficiencies 
their first semester, while the second group of 41 transfers averaged 2.75 
grade point deficiencies their first semester in the University. These facts 
clearly show that students who have maintained barely a C average in 
junior college will not usually maintain a C average within the University. 
Of 182 transfers in Table IX only 45 maintained a C average their first 
semester, while only 48 maintained a C average during the following, or 
second semester, in the University. Clearly junior college transfers who 
wish to maintain a satisfactory average in the University should maintain 
a C plus average in junior college. 

The greatest value of the foregoing studies lies in the realm of guidance. 
High school principals and advisers can study the tables and charts and 
secure information that should be passed on to students who wish to grad- 
uate from college. Junior college deans and advisers can use the material 
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presented to urge their students to achieve a greater success in junior 
college than will be indicated by a mere C average. 

It is suggested further that the studies presented in this discussion indi- 
cate a procedure that is being followed in the Admissions Offices of the 
University of California. It is earnestly desired that further recommenda- 
tions relative to the best possible preparation for success in the University 
may be made upon the basis of facts. The Director of Admissions will 
welcome suggestions from high school and junior college executives as 
well as from University professors. In the meantime it is desirable for 
present entrance requirements to obtain in order that they may have a fair 
trial, and that their effects can be thoroughly studied. 


PERSONNEL STUDY OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS AMONG CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 
and 


LAWRENCE J. FULLER 


Instructor in Chemistry, Reedley Junior College, Reedley, California 


HE surplus of well-prepared teachers, the increasingly higher 
standards for their training, and the general tendency toward 
reductions in salary scales are some of the factors that are 
stimulating educators to try to learn more about the character- 
istics of young people who aspire to become teachers. What 
is their native ability in comparison with students who expect to enter 
other vocations? Where in their educational development do they decide 
to become teachers? What is their social and economic environment and 
background? Any study that will yield reliable information on these and 
related questions for any large group should be of distinct interest and 
value. 

The purpose of this paper is to report such facts for a group of over 
two thousand students in California junior colleges who have definitely 
stated that they were planning to become teachers. The data were gathered 
by one of the authors as a part of the extensive California Junior College 
Mental-Educational Survey, but have not been analyzed previously for the 
large group of prospective teachers.’ 


The Group on Which the Study Is Based 
In the general survey, over ten thousand students in California junior 
colleges were tested with the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for High School Graduates and College Freshmen (referred 
to later more briefly as the Thurstone Test), and with the Iowa High 


1Walter Crosby Eells, California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey, (State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. j-3), California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
California, 1930. 61 pp. 
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School Content Examination, Form B. A considerable body of personnel 
data was also collected regarding each student, either from the student 
himself or from the officers of the junior college which he was attending. 
Omitting special students, the total number of regular junior college stu- 
dents tested and the number and percentage of these who stated their inten- 
tion of becoming teachers was as follows: 


Total Prospective Per Cent of 
Group Teachers Total Group 














ERTS Pea ed) Te ee ee 9061 2066 22.8 
Freshmen 6798 1462 21.5 
Sophomores ' ; .. 2263 604 26.7 
Men 4970* 328 6.6 
Women 4091* 1738 42.5 





The most striking fact shown by these figures is the exceptionally large 
proportion, almost one-fourth of all junior college students studied, who 
were planning on a teaching career. Among the women the proportion is 
over two-fifths. Even in normal times it would not be possible to absorb 
such a large group, especially when the large number of high school gradu- 
ates is considered who have entered the seven state teachers colleges 
directly and the colleges and universities which are also training large num- 
bers of prospective teachers. In abnormal times the situation is still more 
unfortunate. The training of such a large group of surplus teachers is not 
only a loss to society, involving a large waste of educational expenditure, 
but it is unfair to the individual as well. The need for more effective voca- 
tional guidance is evident. It is true that not all of these students will follow 
their intentions as expressed while in the junior college,? but the fact 
remains that they have been planning their work with this occupational 
destination in view. 


Mental Ability of Prospective Teachers 
The mental ability of this prospective teacher group, classified by class 
(the small groups of high freshmen and high sophomores omitted), by 
sex, and by type of junior college, as measured by the Thurstone Test 
is summarized in Table I. 
Tas_e I. 


MENTAL ABILITY OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGES , 











r—- Low Freshmen —~ --Low Sophomores— 
P.E. of P.E. of 
Type of Junior College N. Mean Mean N. Mean Mean 
District Type: 
Men 127 121.4 28 73 148.2 53 
WHOM cicciteisnesrenaien 709 140.6 1.3 357 154.5 1.6 
Difference: .....-......--.0.-:. 19.2 3.1 6.3 5.6 
HicH ScuHoor Type: 
Men 60 105.5 4.4 8 113.2 vr 
Women 341 133.5 1.7 51 158.8 4. 
Difference .............-...--- 28.0 48 45.6 — 


*Estimated on the basis of the actual distribution of 6279 low freshmen according 
to sex. 


2A supplementary study is in progress to determine what proportion of those express- 
ing intention of entering the teaching field actually have done so. 
tNumber of cases too small to justify computation of probable error of the mean. 
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It is seen that the women in each of the four groups are superior to 
the men in mental test score—very significantly and markedly so in three 
of the four groups. In order to appreciate the full significance of this rela- 
tionship, however, we need to compare the scores of the group of pros- 
pective teachers with those of the entire group of junior college students 
who were tested. Unfortunately data are not in form for such a com- 
parison for all students, but they are available for the largest group, the 
low freshmen. Such a comparison for junior college students in the district 
type of institution is as follows : 


————_ Men —___, -———_W omen—\ 
P.E. of P.E. of 
N. Mean Mean N. Mean Mean 
All junior college students... 1964 139.9 0.8 1689 139.3 0.8 
Prospective teachers ............ 127 1214 28 709 140.6 1.3 
Differences ...............-.----.-- —185 29 +1.3 1.5 


A similar comparison for the smaller groups enrolled in the high school 
type of junior college shows the same type of differences—for the men the 
prospective teachers are inferior to all men students by a score of 27.5+4.6, 
but for the women the prospective teachers are superior by a score of 
2.4+2.0. In each case the differences for the men are highly significant, 
but the differences for the women cannot be considered significant (prac- 
tically equal to their probable errors). Thus the large group of women 
who are attracted to the teaching profession represent students of average 
ability ; but the men who are looking forward to this field are distinctly 
below the average in ability. The men choosing other vocations are mark- 
edly superior in mental ability to those who aspire to become instructors of 
youth ! 

Scholastic Achievement 

The scholastic achievement of the prospective teachers, as measured 
by scores on the Iowa High School Content Examination, based upon 
English, Mathematics, Natural Science, and History and Social Science, 
are summarized in Table II. 

Taste II. 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS IN 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 














———F reshmen—_, 7-——Sophomores——\ 
P.E. of P.E. of 
Type of Junior College N. Mean Mean N. Mean Mean 
District Type: 
Men 145 170.4 3.2 87 183.2 4.4 
Women 734 173.3 1.1 407 182.6 1.3 
Differences ............-.-.-. 29 3.4 06 645 
HicH Scuoor Tyre: 
Men 68 162.6 3.7 11 162.7 79 
Women 394 164.2 1.6 69 186.8 3.6 
Differences .................... 1.6 4.0 24.1 8.6 


The differences in achievement are again in favor of the women, as 
was the case with mental ability, but the differences are much less pro- 
nounced than was the case in Table I. 
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Time of Making Vocational Choice 


Students were asked to state, if 
possible, the time when they made 
their choice of teaching as a fu- 
ture vocation—whether in the ele- 
mentary school, junior high school, 
high school, or junior college. This 
information was given by 1955 stu- 
dents, or 95 per cent of the entire 
group. Replies are summarized for 
the entire group in Fig. 1. Con- 
siderably over half of them reported 
Fic. 1.—Distribution of 1955 Prospective vuutennalewunrtarvharssbenes 


Teachers in the Student Bodies they were high school students. 


of California Junior Colleges Ac- . . 
cording to Institution Attended Replies classified by class and 


when they made their Occupa- by sex are summarized in Table III. 
tional choice. 








Taste III. 
Choice Total Freshmen Sophomores Men Women 
Made in N. %o N. %o N. %o N. % N. % 
All schools .................. 1955 100.0 1396 100.0 559 100.0 319 100.0 1636 100.0 


Elementary school ...342 17.5 235 168 107 19.1 ii 6068S eS OR 
Junior high school... 188 95 146 105 42 75 18 56 170 104 
High school ................ 1151 589 880 63.0 271 485 200 627 951 581 
Junior college ............ 274 141 #135 #%9:.7 139 249 90 282 184 113 


In comparing the freshmen and sophomores the most striking dif- 
ference is found in the case of the junior college. Two and one-half times 
as great a proportion decided to become teachers among the sophomores 
as among the freshmen. It should be said in explanation, however, that 
the data were gathered within a month of the opening of college in the 
fall, in some cases within the first week, so that the freshmen had had 
only a short time in which to make such a decision. 


When a comparison is made on the basis of sex, it is seen that the men 
have a marked tendency to make their vocational decision much later than 
the women. Two and a half times as many men as women, on a propor- 
tional basis (28.2 per cent as compared with 11.3 per cent), made this 
decision while in the junior college. Less than 10 per cent of the men had 
decided to become teachers prior to entering high school, while over 30 
per cent of the women had done so. 


Relation of Mental Ability to Time of Making Vocational Choice 


The relationship of mental ability to the time when a choice of teaching 
as an occupation is shown for women in Table IV. As indicated in Table 
III, the number of men was too small for valid comparisons in the four 
types of schools, especially when subdivided into freshmen and sophomores. 
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Tasie IV. 
MENTAL ABILITY OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS AMONG JUNIOR 
COLLEGE WOMEN ACCORDING TO TIME OF MAKING 
VOCATIONAL DECISION 





Freshmen Sophomores 
P.E. of P.E. of 

Vocational Choice Made N. Mean Mean N. Mean Mean 
In elementary school................ 226 134.4 1.8 105 153.0 29 
In junior high school.............. 133 147.3 2.9 37 168.0 5.0 
In high school 705 138.8 1.2 235 155.7 2.1 
In junior college........................ 92 134.5 3.8 92 iss 37 
Entire group...................... 1156 138.6 0.9 469 155.6 1.5 


There is a marked tendency for the mentally superior students, both 
among the freshmen and the sophomores, to make a choice of teaching as 
a profession while students in the junior high school. There are no sig- 
nificant differences among the groups in schools of other levels. 


Institution Intended for Further Education 

When asked to indicate the institution which they planned to attend 
upon completion of the junior college in preparation for their chosen 
occupation of teaching, 82 per cent of the 2019 students replying named 
some California institution, 3 per cent designated a non-California college 
or university, while 15 per cent were undecided. Over 50 per cent named 
the University of California, either at Berkeley or Los Angeles. Details of 
choice by institutions follows: 

University of California at Los Angeles...................-..ccscescscessssesesseseseseesesceececees 706 























University of California (Berkeley) ....................ccccccccecccececesscccecececeececesesencece 387 
EE EET A Ee 145 
ES EL SS AEE 87 
EL EEE LE LE LEI ETE 77 
nS” OO ec encnsennesancnernetbasnoninsuabuinennen 41 
Ses mene Spm “Teen Cte inn inns ccccvecsecoccscnsvecvevcece 33 
EEE EES SEE OR a ee Se 26 
SEE em 24 
a sealeshtuimnieaniinanenine 24 
eS ac alnishwassieorptensenentonscouncsatenco’ 23 
GES aCe ee 17 
Ih nes ry sc ine casmncensccesecncncescesodiniinn 13 
SESS SARS Ig RS FARE 46 
i tien eninnibibimiantaitiedale 55 
EE 315 


For the five institutions at the top of the list, those for which fifty or 
more students indicated their choice, the mean Thurstone score was com- 
puted. The number of men was too small for significant comparisons, but 
the relative mental ability of the women in the freshman and sophomore 
classes was as follows: 


Freshmen Sophomores 

N. Mean N. Mean 

University of California (Los Angeles)...... 439 142.5 190 158.8 
University of California (Berkeley)............ 202 139.7 90 154.6 
University of Southern California............... 81 132.4 26 144.9 
San José State Teachers College .................. 54 128.2 29 140.1 





Stanford University 29 180.0 il 213.6 
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There are evidently marked differences in the mental ability of the 
groups attracted to different institutions. The only teachers college repre- 
sented has a tendency to attract the least capable of the prospective teachers, 
both in the freshman and sophomore classes. 


Economic and Social Background 

Something of the economic and social background of these two thou- 
sand prospective teachers can be judged from a knowledge of the nation- 
ality and occupations of their fathers. Information was secured on these: 

The fathers of over two-thirds of the group were native American 
and most of the remainder were of North European parentage. The num- 
ber and per cent of each nationality was as follows: 

Number Per cent 



































De aE MI a MS OR ae RRR MEE ST. NE ROS Pe! 1379 68.3 
English 176 8.7 
German 122 6.1 
Scandinavian 73 3.6 
Scotch 52 2.6 
Irish . 49 2.4 
French i . 31 1.6 
SUG is aceliteistacdinccNchchteca Shakil gicesiensasillaniaiialic 30 1.5 
Italian 25 1.2 
Negro 20 1.0 
Miscellaneous : 62 3.0 

100.0 


From the standpoint of occupation, a surprisingly large proportion of 
the fathers, over one-fourth, were laborers, and the next largest group 
were farmers. The number and per cent in each of eight general occupa- 
tional groups was as follows: 


Number Percent 


























Laborers 509 25.2 
Farmers 340 16.8 
Business (Owners)  ..........--.:--0+-0-0+++- 182 9.0 
Professional " 153 76 
Foremen .... 149 7.4 
CUI soicecsesisiiccauincsssseecibleisabiedasbahacaigtieiebuireaacieiiithtabaiiatie Scccbibiaa Seine 139 6.9 
Salesmen 133 6.6 
Engineers 67 3.3 
Unknown and deceased 347 17.2 





The inferiority in mental ability of this group of prospective teachers, 
as already pointed out, may be explained in part by the large number of 
young people of the farmer and laboring classes who are included. The 
mean Thurstone Test score for the freshman women (the largest and 


most significant group) arranged according to the occupations of their 
fathers, was as follows: 























Occupation of Fathers Mean Score 
Engineers 162.7 
Clerical 151.4 
Foremen 147.1 
Professional 146.4 
Salesmen 145.3 
TOTAL GROUP 140.0 
Business (Owners) 139.0 
Laborers 137.6 





Farmers 126.3 
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Summary 

Almost one-fourth of over nine thousand students included in the 
California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey were planning to 
become teachers. The 1738 young women included are about the average 
in mental ability, but the 328 young men are distinctly below average. 
Over half of the prospective teachers made their vocational choice in the 
high school, but the students of higher mental ability showed a tendency 
to make their choice in the junior high school. The parentage of the group 
was prevailingly American, to a large degree from the farmer and labor- 
ing classes. 


REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


ND THIS time something will be done about it. In the September num- 

ber of California Schools, issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Public Instruction Kersey sets forth his plans for a 
study by competent experts of the problems involved in a reorganization of 
the school districts of California and announces that it will be the responsi- 
bility of the committees he has appointed to submit a “complete plan of 
action” prior to the meeting of the Legislature in 1935. 

In the personnel of the committees set up by the State Department there 
is not only the hope, but also great assurance, that something will be done 
about the archaic and wasteful condition that has so long existed in the ad- 
ministration of the public schools of the State.. The personnel of the com- 
mittees follows: 


A. A committee of the State Department of Education will act as the general central 
committee on organization of activity. This committee will consist of: 
1. Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chairman. 
2. Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and: 
Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, member. 
3. Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser, member. 


B. A statewide advisory committee, representative of the interests indicated, has been 
appointed to work with the departmental committee. The members of this 
advisory committee are the following: 

1. A. R. Clifton, County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 
President, California Association Public School Superintendents. 
2. Von T. Ellsworth, Director of Research, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

. W. S. Ford, Professor of Education, University of Southern California. 

. Roy Good, District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg. 

. Frank W. Hart, Professor of Education, University of California. 

. Herbert Healy, County Superintendent of Schools, Kern County. 

. M.D. Lack, Manager Tax Department, Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

8. David E. Martin, County Superintendent of Schools, Alameda County, 
Chairman, County Superintendents Association of California. 

9. F. T. McGinnis, President, California School Trustees Association. 

10. O. W. Newman, Managing Editor, California Grange News. 

11. Wm. M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University. 

12. Ralph Robinson, Tax Expert, State Chamber of Commerce. 

13. Frank Simpson, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

14. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Research Director, California Teachers Association. 
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THE PRESENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SYSTEM IN CALIFORNIA’ 


F. W. HART and L. H. PETERSON 


University of California 








The State Department of Education proposes a “reorganization of school 
districts and units of administration” (“California Schools,’ September, 1933). 
Superintendent Kersey has organized a brace of committees to make a “thor- 
oughgoing study” of the entire problem and to submit a “complete plan of 
action.” (For personnel of committees, refer to page 62.) 

With over 3,000 elementary school districts in California in 1933, with 
innumerable overlapping high school districts, it is easy to see that here is a tre- 
mendous hang-over from primitive conditions and pioneer days that curtails the 
educational opportunities of children and is wasteful in school administration. 
For over a quarter of a century this condition has been the subject of incoherent 
discussion by groups of educators and laymen, but heretofore there has been no 
continuity of effort to bring about intelligent and effective change. The pioneer 
school district has been too thoroughly intrenched politically to yield to sporadic 
effort. Beyond this, provincial pride, which is more often provincial stupidity, 
has stood in the way. But 1933 belongs to the horseless age, and the mass today 
is less interested than formerly in the political vanity of the few. The “horseless 
carriage” and a new social concept may enable us to “unhorse” the primitive 
school district. 

The more hopeful outcome of the “study” and “plan of action” proposed by 
Superintendent Kersey lies in the fundamental bases upon which he predicates a 
reorganization of school districts. “The questions involved are ‘essentially and 
primarily those having to do with improvement of educational opportunity’ [the 
child]; consideration of possibilities for effecting economies [the taxpayer] is 
of secondary importance,” says Dr. Kersey. Fortunately, the interests of the 
child, for whose welfare alone schools are organized, and the interests of the 
taxpayer both will be conserved by an intelligent reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in such a manner as to insure “improvement in educational opportunity for 
children, and improvement in the organization and administration of the State 
school system.” 

That some of the basic facts and fundamental theories involved in any plan 
for a reorganization of the school districts of the State may be presented to the 
readers of THE QUARTERLY, we here publish the first of a series of articles by 
Drs. Hart and Peterson; other articles by these authors will appear in subse- 
quent numbers of THe Quarterty.—Editor’s Note. 

















a 
DUCATION in California, from the very beginning of state- 
i hood, has been regarded as a function of the State. The first 
constitution provided for the establishment of common school 
districts as units in which schools were to be maintained. Based 
on these units a system of schools was to be developed in order 
) that there should be uniformity in educational and administrative standards. 
| The State therefore formulated and has amended from time to time an 
educational program which districts are expected to provide under the 
direction of school trustees or boards of education, acting as agents of the 
State, in the various political subdivisions, designated as school districts. 








1Summary of a chapter of “A Study of the Organization and Administration of the 
Public Schools of Contra Costa County, with Special Consideration of Utilizing Larger 
Units of Administration,” by F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. 
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The State of California was carved out of territory ceded to the United 
States following the war with Mexico. The Omnibus Bill of 1850 admitted 
the State into the Union. The area thus designated as a sovereign State 
was really part of the great frontier of the West. It was therefore to be 
expected that in the new State frontier districts would be legalized for 
the maintenance and support of common schools. This was in keeping 
with American practice at that time. 

Provisions for the formulation of larger areas for support of schools by 
the uniting of contiguous areas had received federal sanction following 
the Civil War. The legislature in California later approved this procedure, 
and thus it became possible to combine two or more districts for school 
purpose. The law has always been a permissive one in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The Biennial Report of the State Department of Education for the 
school years ending in 1929 and 1930, indicates, however, that only fifteen 
per cent of the active elementary districts in the State are in unions. It is 
evident that the operation of a permissive law has not been very effective in 
California in bringing about the establishment of larger school units. 

School legislation in the United States has nevertheless shown a very 
definite trend toward the establishment of larger subdivisions of the State 
for the operation of schools. This movement represents the attempt to 
provide for a system of schools in which educational opportunity can be 
more nearly realizable. “Equalization of educational opportunity” is now 
a slogan in the promotion of public education in the United States. 

Various plans to increase the size of the unit of school control in the 
different states of the Union have been approved by State legislation. The 
various types approved have been enumerated by Morrison? as follows: 


1. The frontier district. 6. The community district. 

2. The independent or union district. 7. The high school district. 

3. The town district or township. 8. The county district, commonly called 
4. The chartered city or city district. the county unit. 

5. The consolidated district. 9. The state as the unit. 


Paralleling the approval of larger units of control and support, there has 
been the adoption of progressive legislation on the various levels of educa- 
tion. Such legislation has increased the work and program of the schools 
in three dimensions, so that the schools have been able to keep well abreast 
of the advance in educational theory and practice. In this movement the 
State of California has been in the vanguard. It has provided for (1) a 
longer school term, (2) extension upward of the age of school attendance, 
(3) enrichment of the course of study (by adding vocational, health and 
physical education), (4) raising the requirements for teacher certification, 
(5) provision for supervision, (6) teacher tenure, (7) county purchasing 
of school supplies, and (8) standards for school building construction. 

California has thus shown herself capable of taking the forward step in 
enrichment of education. She still faces the problems concerned with 
administration of a state educational system. It is common knowledge that 
educational and financial inequalities exist in every section of the State. It 
is obvious, also, to all who give the matter any thought, that much of the 
progressive legislation California has enacted cannot be made effective until 
~~? Morrison, H. C. School Revenue. University of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 166. 
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provision has been made for a new basic unit in administration. In all the 
advance California has made, the units of control and support alone have 
remained unchanged. These primitive units impose definite limitations that 
absolutely prevent the execution of progressive provisions which are realiz- 
able only in the larger administrative units. Some of the provisions do not 
even fit in the present district system at all, e.g., teacher tenure. 


Another problem which complicates the administration of public edu- 
cation in California is the fact that high school districts are separate units 
superimposed upon elementary districts and controlled by a board of high 
school trustees. In chartered cities only is it possible to secure an acceptable 
administrative control. 


Larger Units of Control Needed 


The most fundamental need, therefore, of the public school system in 
California is the adoption of larger units of control and support, operating 
under a system of unified administrative control in order to assure the 
fullest equalization of educational opportunity to the whole state. In facing 
this situation, it is soon evident that the most serious obstacle in attaining 
this end in California is the existence of the frontier district. 


Two possibilities have been suggested: (1) leave the present district 
system intact and distribute state money so as to equalize financial burdens 
of the respective districts; (2) modify the present district system, whole- 
sale or piecemeal. 


Can moneys in the possession of the State government be so distributed 
among districts of varying fiscal ability as to secure the establishment 
everywhere of equivalent schools capable of carrying out their essential 
purpose of adequately educating and training the youth of the State, and 
at the same time be so distributed as to make the burden of taxation equal 
in all districts? The only ultimate objective of all equalization is equal 
opportunity. It is also the fundamental purpose in law and in principle of 
the entire system of public schools. Writers in school finance have indi- 
cated many times that equal opportunity means equal opportunity to be 
educated. Equalization is not a fiscal term, but rather the objective for the 
achievement of which fiscal problems must be thought out. 


The state and county*® apportion $1400 for each statute teacher (a 
teacher for each 35 units of average daily attendance or fraction thereof) 
and in addition each district received an amount per unit of A.D.A. deter- 
mined by dividing the balance in the state fund after the teacher allowance 
has been made by the A.D.A. of the state. This quotient is approximately 
$5.25, which amount must be matched by the county. The smallest school 
(schools with A.D.A. of five or less are suspended) in the state will then 
receive from the state and county approximately a total of $1460. A large 
number of the elementary districts in the state run their schools on this 
amount of money. Table I presents a tabulation of the active elementary 
districts of the state over a four-year period. 


* County aid was recently transferred to the State by Constitutional Amendment. 
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TABLE I. 


ACTIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA AND 
PER CENT OF THOSE NOT LEVYING A DISTRICT TAX.* 


Number of Per Cent of Ele- 
Active Districts Districts mentary Districts 
Elementary Levying Not Levying Not Levying Local 
School Year Districts Local Tax Local Tax Tax 
ES 3237 1869 1368 42.4 
ee 3218 1996 1222 38.1 
RE 3191 2125 1066 33.4 
5 3179 2115 1064 33.4 


It will be noted by a study of Table I that in the year 1926-1927, 42.4 
per cent of the elementary districts maintained schools on state and county 
support alone, while in 1929-1930, one-third of the districts were doing it. 
There is one very obvious comment to be made about this condition. These 
many small schools can give only limited educational opportunities and at 
a high cost. For the State to continue the present district situation, and to 
assume all the burden of maintenance costs, would not solve the basic 
problem that is responsible for educational inequality. Inequalities in the 
present method of taxation should be remedied independently of the school 
district system, as it now exists. Taxation should not operate so that it will 
entrench more strongly the frontier districts, nor act as a stimulus to 
encourage the multiplication of small units. 


Many of the existing small schools are not necessary units. A recent 
study by Waterman’ indicates that 55.12 per cent of the one-teacher schools, 
47.4 per cent of the two-teacher schools, and 15.5 per cent of the three- 
teacher schools, could all be eliminated. These data were secured from the 
responses of seventy-three per cent of the county superintendents to the 
following statement : 

If you were given full and free power to unite schools in your county, with your 

present knowledge of the situation, i.e., roads for transportation, present school build- 
ings, distribution of the population, weather conditions, etc., kindly indicate below how 
many of the existing schools should be retained, keeping in mind sound educational 
theory and good business management. 
The returns contained reports on 1759 one-to-three teacher schools, 888 of 
which were regarded as necessary, while 871 or 49.5 per cent were classed 
as unnecessary schools. The primary element associated with the perpetua- 
tion of such conditions is the present administrative unit in the state. 


It is really imperative at the present moment that the problem of unifica- 
tion of administrative organizations and the establishment of larger schools 
be effected.in California, because the present county school organizations 
have promoted, inaugurated, and established as progressive a program of 
education as it is possible to achieve, under existing conditions. A program 
of rural supervision, attendance supervision, health, and physical education 
is being provided. Programs of child accounting supplemented by intelli- 
gence and achievement testing have been in operation in the state for a 
number of years. 


* Data taken from Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


* Waterman, Ivan R., Equalization of the Burden of Support for Education (Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1932), p. 352 seq. 
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Preparation of courses of study has been carried on in many counties 
under expert leadership. The educational status, based upon intelligence 
and achievement tests, of every child in some of the counties attending the 
public schools is known. County offices cannot do more under existing 
conditions. The end of the trail faces them unless a reorganization of the 
schools is effected, which will enable the county educational officials, work- 
ing in conjunction with the local school personnel, in community centers, to 
capitalize upon what is available and known, by adjusting the work of the 
schools to the needs and interests of boys and girls. In order to conserve 
tax moneys, and insure full returns in educational dividends for their 
expenditure, the old district boundary lines should be disregarded, prin- 
ciples of good business management should be put into operation and the 
rights of childhood should be recognized. 


The office of the County Superintendent has attempted, as far as it is 
possible to do so, in every way to circumvent the limitations incident to the 
district system. In addition to the few activities enumerated above, two 
others are outstanding achievements in county school administration in the 
State, namely, the purchase and distribution of school supplies, and the 
county library service. 


Summary 


The fundamental problem conditioning and limiting the equalization of 
educational opportunity in California is the antiquated district system. 
Larger units of support with unified administration are needed. Approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the smaller schools can well be closed in the interest 
of educational efficiency. After the establishment of larger school units the 
State should be called upon to provide the funds necessary to equalize 
burdens incident to the differences in the financial ability of the various 
counties. Educational costs are high, and economy appears to be every- 
where the watchword. Economy, however, does not mean parsimony: it is 
a sound judgment as to relative values. 
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1933 LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WALTER E. MORGAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JHE following is a brief summary of the significant changes 
effected by the 1933 Legislature in state laws governing public 
secondary schools. This summary includes all of the legislation 
affecting the secondary schools except a very few minor enact- 
ments which relate to details of procedure and which are not of 
material importance. The changes in legislation are under topical headings 
which are listed alphabetically for the reader’s convenience. For the full 
text of the changes, the reader is referred to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 10, issued August 21, 1933, and entitled: 
“1933 Supplement to the School Code of the State of California.” 


I, ATTENDANCE 


HicuH Scuoor. No high school pupil may be credited with more than one day of 
attendance in one calendar day for apportionment purposes. Previously, pupils attend- 
ing both day and evening classes were credited with total attendance in excess of one 
day in one calendar day—New or Amended Section S. C. 4.929. 

Junior Cotiece. No junior college student may be credited with more than 15 
hours (five days) of attendance in one calendar week. Previously, 16 hours of at- 
tendance per week per student were permitted to be credited under the Rules and 
Regulations of the State Board of Education —4.950. 


II. BONDS 


Purposes. School district bonds limited in purpose to permanent investments. 
Proceeds may be used only for purposes specified.—4.960 ; 4.975. 


Ill. BUDGETS 


ScHEDULE oF Dates. Revised schedule of dates affecting preparation and submis- 
sion of school district budgets is: 

July 1 or before—Budget submitted by governing board of school district to county 
superintendent of schools. 

July 15 or before—County superintendent of schools returns budget to governing 
board indicating necessary or desirable changes and corrections. 

July 20 or before—Governing board returns budget to county superintendent of 
schools after making such changes as it may deem desirable or necessary. 

July 25-31, inclusive—Budget must be published at least once if district tax is 
proposed and more than one teacher employed. 

August 1-7, inclusive—Hearing on published budget is required some time during 
this period. 

August 10 or before—Governing board must resubmit budget to county superin- 
tendent of schools as finally re-drafted. 

August 15 or before—County superintendent of schools is required to file approved 
budget with board of supervisors and county auditor.—4.3600; 4.362; 4.365; 4.366; 
4.383. 





IV. BUILDINGS 
Construction. Standards and specifications for earthquake resistance prescribed. 
—Gen. Laws Act 997. 
Construction and design of school buildings required to be under the supervision of 
the Division of Architecture of the State Department of Public Works. Fees specified 
for services of division. Penalty imposed for violation of provisions.—Act 7518-b. 
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Contracts. California concerns may be given preference in letting contracts for 
public work or for construction of public buildings if bids submitted are not more than 
5% higher than lowest bids quoted.—Pol. C. 3236. 

Contracts for construction, alteration and repair of public works or for the pur- 
chasing of materials and supplies may be let only to persons or firms stipulating by 
contract that only materials and supplies manufactured or produced in the United 
States will be used—Gen. Laws Act 6431. 

N. I. R. A. School boards are authorized to lease to the United States buildings 
or other property in order to avail themselves of financial assistance under the pro- 
visions of the National Industrial Recovery Act.—Act 8772. 

RECONSTRUCTION. State Board of Public Building Reconstruction is created to 
expend moneys for public building reconstruction advanced by the federal government 
to the State of California. Governing boards of school districts are authorized to 
request reconstruction of public schools damaged by earthquake; money to be repaid 
through rental of buildings constructed.—Act 6211. 

Use or. Fees required to be charged for use of public school buildings for enter- 
tainments or meetings where admission fees are charged or contributions collected, 
except for the welfare of pupils or for charitable purposes.—S. C. 6.740; 6.771. 


V. CERTIFICATES: CREDENTIALS 
Juntor HicH Scuoor. County boards of education are authorized to issue junior 
high school certificates valid in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of elementary or 
secondary schools.—5.162. 
UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS. Unemployed teachers exempt from payment of fee for 
renewal of credential of State Board of Education, July 1, 1933-July 1, 1935.—5,354. 


VI. COORDINATION 


State Council of Educational Planning and Coordination created, membership to 
include Superintendent of Public Instruction and President of the University of Cali- 
fornia and seven other members nominated by them and appointed for one year terms 
jointly by the State Board of Education and the Board of Regents of the University 
of California. Five members must not be engaged in any manner in the direction or 
supervision of education. Function of State Council is to study and make recommen- 
dations concerning problems affecting relationships between public schools and Univer- 
sity of California.—2.1365-6. 


VII. DISTRICTS 


CHANGES IN Status. Formation of new districts and changes in status of exist- 
ing districts must be completed not later than February 10 in any school year.—2.85. 

CHANGES, EFFECTIVE DaTE or. All changes in status of school districts made 
effective as of July 1, succeeding action taken except for assessment of property; for 
latter purpose change effective as of first Monday in March following action taken.— 
2.860. 

Orriciats, LiIaBILity oF. Suits brought against officials of school districts re- 
quired to be defended by District Attorney.—Gen. Laws Act 5150. 


VIII. EMPLOYEES 
Certificated 
PERMANENT EMpPLoyEEs, DisMIsSAL. Criminal syndicalism and sedition added as 
causes for dismissal of permanent employees.—S. C. 5.650; 5.653; 5.661. 
PriNcrPALs CONVENTION. School Code sections requiring annual convention of 
secondary school principals repealed.—5.630-4. 


Teachers 


CERTIFICATES. Junior high school certificates authorized to be issued by county 
boards of education valid in grades seven, eight, and nine in elementary or secondary 
schools.—5. 162. 

CREDENTIALS. Unemployed teachers exempted from payment of fees for renewal 
of credentials.—5.354. 
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EMPLOYMENT, Periop For SIGNIFYING ACCEPTANCE. Fifteen days allowed for 
signifying acceptance of employment by certificated employees. Previously, twenty days 
were allowed.—5.402. 

ExcHANGE. School boards authorized to exchange teachers with foreign country 
for periods not to exceed one year.—5.408. 

Savarres. Section repealed prohibiting issuance of warrants for other purposes 
than salaries during April, May and June unless amounts available in excess of salary 
requirements.—4.353. 

General 


JupcMents AGatnst Pusiic Empioyees. Authorizes payment by public fiscal 
officers of amounts awarded by court judgment against public employees from moneys 
owing to such public employees.—Code of Civil Procedure 710. 


Non-certificated 


Maximum Hours or Lapor. Fixes maximum hours of labor of employees on 
public works during period of economic emergency to terminate upon proclamation by 
the Governor. Thirty hours per week fixed as maximum except for maintenance or 
repair work in which case forty-four hours per week or eight hours per day is fixed 
as maximum. Exemption made in cases of extraordinary emergency.—Penal Code 


653c-1. 


IX. FINANCE 


ATTENDANCE IN ADJOINING STATES. Requires attendance of high school pupils 
residing in California and attending high school in adjoining states to be reported to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and to be included in the total for purposes of 
state apportionments.—S. C. 3.330. 

Bonps. See II. BONDS, above.—4.960; 4.975. 

Bupcets. See III. BUDGETS, above —4.360-6. 

Expenpitures, Limitation On. Annual increase in expenditures of county or 
district limited to five per cent unless exempted by two-thirds vote of electors or by 
State Board of Equalization. If expenditure is decreased in any year or years, expen- 
ditures during immediate succeeding year may equal those of preceding year plus 
amount of decrease or decreases plus five per cent. This provision has been ruled by 
the Attorney General as not applicable to expenditures for 1933-34.—Const. Art XI, 
Sec. 20 Pol. C. 3714b. 

Funps. See X. FUNDS, below. 


High School 


APPORTIONMENTS IN TEN PayMENTS. Apportionments from the State High 
School Fund and from the State General Fund to high school districts and to unap- 
portioned county high school funds required to be made in ten equal monthly install- 
ments beginning in September of each school year.—4.22; 4.30. 

APPORTIONMENTS FROM STATE GENERAL Funp. In lieu of county apportionments 
for high schools the Superintendent of Public Instruction is required to apportion from 
the State General Fund to each county amounts computed as follows : 

The total amount apportioned to each county shall be not less than twice the 
amount of the apportionment to be made from. the State High School Fund and not 
less than $60 per unit of average daily attendance. From the total apportionment to 
each county there is deducted the amount estimated by the county superintendent of 
schools as necessary for the unapportioned county high school fund (S. C. 4.220-1; 
4.886-1). The remainder of the apportionment to the county is apportioned to the high 
school districts thereof on the same bases as formerly were provided for the apportion- 
ment of the county high school fund, e.g., $1,000 for each new high school district; 
$250 for each of grades 9-14, inclusive, in each high school; “bonus” apportionments 
on special day and evening class average daily attendance at $40 for each of the first 
ten units, $30 for each of the second ten units, and $20 for each of the third ten units 
of such attendance; reimbursement to equal one-half the excess cost of educating 
physically handicapped children at not to exceed $100 per unit of average daily 
attendance; the balance being prorated on total average daily attendance to the high 
school districts of the county.—4.880-8. 
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Junior College 

APPORTIONMENTS IN TEN PAYMENTS. Apportionments from the State Junior 
College Fund required to be made in ten equal monthly installments beginning in Sep- 
tember of each school year.—S. C. 4.56. 

APPROPRIATION. Appropriations for support of district junior colleges in addition 
to apportionments to be received from the federal government were made by the 1933 
Legislature in the amount of $2,047,058. 

APPROPRIATIONS LimiTED. Amount of biennial legislative appropriation to aug- 
ment State Junior College Fund limited to amount necessary to complete required 
apportionments.—4.52. 

NON-RESIDENT TuITION. County junior college tuition tax required to include 
amounts necessary to pay for tuition of non-resident students attending junior colleges 
maintained by high school districts in amounts equal to actual current expenditures per 
unit of average daily attendance less state and county apportionments plus $65 per unit 
of average daily attendance for use of buildings and equipment. Non-resident tuition 
chargeable in all cases of students residing in territory not included in a district main- 
taining a junior college.—4.270-1; 4.274-5. 

Savaries. See Salaries under VIII. EMPLOYEES, above.—4.353. 


Taxation 


County Hicu Scuoor Tax. State apportionments from the State General Fund 
to the several counties to replace previously required county high school taxes.—Const. 
Art. XIII, Sec. 15. S. C. 4.705. 

County HicH Scnoot Tuition Tax. Board of supervisors required to levy 
county high school tuition tax equal to amount required for payment of tuition and 
transportation of pupils attending high schools in adjoining states, less amounts 
received from state apportionments on account of such attendance.—3.331. 

District 

Maximum Rates, INCREASE oF. Increase in maximum legal rates of high school 
district tax may be authorized by majority election, ballots to stipulate maximum rate 
proposed and period for which proposed change is to be effective. Maximum rates 
established for any district prior to August 1, 1933, effective until July 1, 1934— 
4.376-7. 

Surp_us District Tax Recerprs. Amounts received from high school district 
tax in excess of amount required to complete district budget when added to the district 
revenues required to be placed in reserve fund to the credit of the district. Moneys may 
be withdrawn from reserve fund by resolution of the school board approved by the 
county superintendent of schools. If amount of withdrawal exceeds $1,000 resolution 
requesting withdrawal must be published before withdrawal is authorized —4.378-9. __ 

TRANSFER OF County Funps. School Code sections requiring transfers from 
county high school funds to adjoining counties repealed. (State apportionments from 
the State General Fund directly to the high school district have replaced former county 
apportionments so transfers are unnecessary. )—3.321-4. 

Warrants. All school district warrants required to be approved by county 
superintendent of schools and allowed by county auditor before issuance by school 
board to payee.—4.347. 


X. FUNDS 
County 

ScHoot Suppty Revotvinc Funp. County superintendent of schools is authorized 
to abolish county school supply revolving fund.—6.470-3. ; 

UnapporTIONeD County HicH ScHoo, Funp. County superintendent of schools 
required to furnish Superintendent of Public Instruction with estimate in writing 
amount needed for unapportioned county high school fund to meet expenses charged 
against such fund; total amount not to exceed five per cent of apportionment to the 
county from the state high school fund during the preceding school year.—4.220-2. 

Unapportioned county high school fund to be employed for emergency apportion- 
ment to high school districts with approval of county board of education; to reimburse 
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high school districts for expense of transportation and textbooks for pupils residing 
in the county but not in a high school district—4.250-1; 6.383-4. 


District 

BuiLtpInc Funp Surptus. School Code section repealed authorizing surplus 
building tax moneys to be employed for other purposes.—4.300. 

Carererta. Authorizes establishment of cafeteria fund in school districts.— 
6.734-5. 

RESERVE. See Surplus district tax receipts under IX. FINANCE, above.—4.378-9. 

WareHouse Stock Revotvinc Funp. Authorizes establishment of revolving 
fund for warehouse stock in high school or junior college district and provides for 
payment into such fund of amount equal to the value of stock on hand. Fund continued 
by sale of stock to district from revolving fund.—4.280b-4.284b. 


XI. GOVERNING BOARDS 


Buitprncs, Use or. Requires fee to be charged for use of buildings and grounds 
if admission is charged or collections made, except for the benefit of pupils or for 
charity —6.740; 6.771. 

Contracts. See Contracts under III. BUILDINGS, above. 

EXPENDITURES, LEMITATION ON. See Expenditures, limitation on, under IX. FI- 
NANCE, above. 

Memeers, Liaprtity. Members of governing boards of school districts required 
to be represented by a district attorney in suits involving liability —2.806. 

Powers AND Duties. High school boards may install and maintain lighting sys- 
tems in underpass in the vicinity of a high school.—2.995. 

Permits school boards to grade, pave, sewer, or otherwise improve streets in front 
of schools or to construct pedestrian tunnels, sewers, and water pipes for school 
purposes.—6.3. 

Property Depication to State. Authorizes dedication of school property to 
state.—6.190a-6.194a. 


XII. HOLIDAYS 


Liuitep Houipays. Authorizes limited holidays to be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or by the Governor, during which schools shall remain open.—Pol. C. 10. 

PRocLAIMED By GoveRNor. Authorizes the Governor to provide, in declaring a 
holiday, whether or not the schools shall close —S. C. 3.90. 


XIII. JUNIOR COLLEGES 


District, ELEcTION FoR ForMATION oF. County superintendent of schools required 
to call election for formation of junior college district within 30 days after notice is 
given by State Board of Education of approval of petition for election. (No time was 
stipulated previously. )—9.680. 

Finance. See IX. FINANCE, above. 

GovERNING Boarp. Provides method of determining terms of office of members 
of first board of junior college district —2.1145. 


XIV. TRANSPORTATION 


PAYMENTS IN Lieu oF TRANSPORTATION. High school and junior college boards 
are authorized to pay parents or guardian of pupils twenty-five cents per day per pupil 
in lieu of transportation, not to exceed seventy-five cents per day for one household, 
as an alternative to paying for pupils’ food and lodging (S. C. 1.73).—1.73-1. 








ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


JOHN H. NAPIER, JR. 
Principal, Emery Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville 


THE RISE OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN 
CALIFORNIA PRIOR TO 1879* 


d. The San Jose High School 


The origin and development of the San Jose High School is a very good 
example of the method in which a high school developed through pressure 
from the lower grades. The Board of Education of San Jose adopted a 
resolution on December 22, 1863, approving the establishment of a graded 
school (in the place of the ungraded one which had previously existed). 
A committee was duly appointed to act with the city superintendent of 
schools for that purpose.**? A teacher was selected for the Grammar 
School** on December 30, 1863.8 The Minutes for the next year refer 
to the upper grades as the Grammar School, but a note in the San Jose 
Mercury in October 1864, refers to the building in which the Grammar 
Class was housed as “the High School building.”®* Later issues of the 
same paper for the year 1864-65 refer only to a Grammar School. 

A note taken from reports of visits about the State made by the editors 
of the California Teacher in the spring of 1865 serves to show the type of 
development that was going on :* 

“The Grammar School of this city (San Jose), which is now a High School class 
in embryo, is well taught by Mr. J. J. Bowen, and is held in a neat and pleasant 
room.” 

On September 12, 1865, it was moved and carried by the Board of 
Education that the first class of the Grammar School be removed to the 
new school building which had just been completed on Washington 
Square.*’ Finally on December 12, 1865, we find the first reference to a 
High School in the Minutes of the Board. On that date :** 

“It was moved and carried that the Superintendent be instructed to purchase 5 
chairs for the use of the High School.” 

It is to be noted that nowhere in the minutes of this period was there 
found a record of an official organization of the High School; like Topsy, 
“it just growed.” In the minutes for December 16, 1865, is found in the 
list of teachers’ salaries a record of the salary paid J. W. Reed as Principal 
of the High School and another record of a salary paid to another person 


* Sketches of the beginnings of high school education in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and Nevada City appeared in the June, 1933, number of The Quarterly. Similar accounts 
of pioneer developments in other California cities will appear in subsequent numbers. 

* San Jose Board of Education Minutes, May 9, 1860, p. 68. 

® The terms “Grammar School” and “Primary School” were used to indicate the 
various rooms taught by the teachers. Each “school” was practically independent of the 
others though usually in the same building. 

* San Tose Board of Ed. Minutes, Dec. 30, 1863, p. 69. 

* San Jose Mercury, October 20, 1864. 

* The California Teacher, March, 1865, p. 236. 

*™ San Jose Board of Education Minutes, Sept. 12, 1865, p. 118. 

“ Tbid., Dec. 12, 1865, p. 125. 
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as teacher of the Grammar School.®® It was some time, however, before 
the San Jose High School became a definitely recognized institution, for 
another news note from the California Teacher a year and a half later. 
reads as follows :*° 

“We [the Editors] visited the public schools [of San Jose] in company with Mr. 
Hart, the City Superintendent. The “High School Class,” so-called, of 40 pupils, is 
taught by Mr. J. W. Reed, and presents a good appearance. The class is now in a 
transition state from a Grammar School to an English High School; and when the 
new house is completed, will probably shed its chrysalis, and appear as a full-blown 
High School.” 

On August 7, 1867, the Committee on Textbooks reported that they 
had adopted a number of texts for the High School department of the 
schools.” 

The Board of Education adopted the following regulation regarding 
the classification of the schools on May 4, 1869 :7? 

“The schools shall be graded and classified in the following manner: there shall 
be Primary, Second Intermediate, Grammar and High School Departments. Each 
Department shall have two divisions or classes, scholars shall be promoted from one 
grade to another, or from one division or class to another, only upon giving satis- 
factory evidence to the Superintendent and Principal of their fitness for promotion.” 

On January 17, 1870, it was moved and carried in the Board meeting 
that a class in Latin be established in the High School.” 

The vague line of demarcation between the Grammar School and the 
High School is very clearly shown by the method in which a new High 
School organization was set up by the Board of Education on January 11, 
1871. The following action relating to the High School was then taken by 
that body."* 

“The following changes were then made in the Santa Clara St. School, viz. : 

The Advanced Class and First Division of the former High School were formed 
into a new High School. 


The Second Division of the former High School and First Division of the former 
First Grammar department were formed into an Advanced Grammar department.” 


e. The Grass Valley High School 


The early history of the Grass Valley High School is somewhat similar 
to that of the Nevada City High School in that it is very difficult to fix 
the exact date of the establishment of this High School, due again to the 
synonymous use of the terms Grammar School and High School. As 
early as the year 1865 the editor of the Grass Valley Union mentioned a 
visit to the “High School,” conducted by Mr. Welch,” but a news note a 
year later refers to the same school as a Grammar School.”* However, in 
December of 1866 a news note tells of a “High School exhibition” which 
was held in Grass Valley in that month."7 A new building was planned and 


* Op. cit., December 16, 1865, p. 126. 

® California Teacher, May, 1867, p. 302. 

™ San Jose Board of Education Minutes, Aug. 7, 1867, p. 178. 
"= Tbid., May 4, 1869, pp. 265-266. 

* Tbid., Jan. 17, 1870, p. 324. 

* Tbid., Jan. 11, 1871, p. 393. 

™® Grass Valley Union, August 3, 1865. 

* Tbid., August 5, 1866, and August 16, 1866. 

™ Tbid., Dec. 23, 1866. 
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constructed in the fall and winter of 1867-68,"* and a significant statement 
was made in the Grass Valley Union for August 3, 1867, which indicated 
that the High School really began in Grass Valley with the completion of 
this building, and that the grading of schools occurred at the same time as 
the organization of the High School. This statement was as follows :” 


“The new High School, on School Street, will be finished in about three months, 
when our public schools will be graded.” 


Again a few months later this news note appeared :*° 

“Mr. Augustus Morse takes the Principalship of the new High School. . . . None 
of the schools will be graded until the High School opens, when examinations will be 
held and pupils be assigned to their proper schools.” 

A month later a news item in the Nevada City Transcript (a newspaper 


of a neighboring city) gave a description of the new High School building 
which is of interest :** 


“A very handsome school building has been recently completed and furnished at 
a cost of over $6,000.00. It is two stories high and is surrounded with a handsome 
cupola. The grounds are enclosed and the entire property has a finished appearance. 
It contains two school rooms, 41x33 feet, each supplied with 56 handsome desks. 
Besides these, the building contains recitation and ante rooms. The advanced pupils 
from other schools will be organized as a High School under charge of A. Morse, a 
graduate of Yale College” and an efficient teacher, and when his school is filled a 
female department will be opened in the upper room.” 


In the Union of February 19, 1868, a notice appeared requesting all 
candidates for admission to the High School to present themselves at the 
High School building for examination.** Mr. Morse, the first principal, 


resigned in June to take up newspaper work,** and was succeeded by B. B. 
Potter, the teacher of the Grammar School.** 

The pupils of both Grammar and High Schools gave an exhibition on 
February 20, 1869,°* for the purpose of raising funds to purchase a piano. 

In September, 1869, a news note in the Union gives us some very inter- 
esting information regarding the grading of the Grass Valley Schools, 
which had been accomplished more than a year before. The course of study 
of the High School was also given. The news item reads as follows :** 


“Grade of Grass Valley Public Schools—As is well known to most of our 
readers, the public schools of this town were classified and graded more than a year 
ago. There are three Primary Schools, one Intermediate, one Grammar, and one 
High School. A course of study was drawn up by the teachers and trustees at the 
time the schools were graded and has been in practical operation for the last eighteen 
months. ... 

The following is the course of study :* 


High School 
Mathematics—Eaton’s High School Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s Elementary and University Algebras. 
Robinson’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


® Op. cit., Aug. 3, 1867; Jan. 5, 1868, and Feb. 19, 1868. 
® Op. cit., Aug. 3, 1867. 
© Op. cit., Jan. 5, 1868. 
“ Nevada City Daily Transcript, Feb. 19, 1868. 
Con ® Grass Valley Union, Feb. 20, 1868, says that Morse was a graduate of Trinity 
ollege. 
** Grass Valley Union, Feb. 19, 1868. 
“ Tbid., June 20, 1868. 
® Thid., June 20, 1868, and Sept. 1, 1868. 
* Tbid., Feb. 20, 1869. 
*TTbid., Sept. 28, 1869. Y 
* The High School course of study is the only one quoted here. 
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Geography—Clark’s High School. 

Quackenbos’—Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition. 

Cutter’s—Higher Physiology, History of the United States, and Outlines of Ancient 
and Modern History. 

Quackenbos’—Natural Philosophy. 

Porter’s—Chemistry. 

Bookkeeping, Writing, Declamation, and Reading of Original and Selected Articles. 

It is estimated that a pupil will require two years time in each of the three lower 
grades, and three years in the highest grades. Supposing the average age of children 
entering the Primary Schools to be seven years, they would complete the entire course 
at the age of sixteen, and be able to go out for battle with the world, armed with the 
rudiments of a thorough, practical English education.” 

In February, 1870, James Leggett became the principal of the High 
School, having come to Grass Valley from Santa Clara County.®® Students 
were prepared by Mr. Leggett for entrance to the State University.* 

In the following year arrangements were made by Mr. Leggett to form 
a Fifth Class of the University in connection with the High School.** News 
items in 1872 and 1873 show that the Grass Valley High School was a bona 
fide high school offering instruction in the ancient and modern languages 
as well as the English branches.*? 

February, 1868, may then be safely set as the date of the beginning of 
the High School in Grass Valley as the schools were thoroughly graded, a 
typical high school course of study initiated, and the advanced pupils were 
separated from the others and placed in a separate school building. 


® Grass Valley Union, Feb. 13, 1870. 

* Tbid., Nov. 2, 1870. 

" Tbid., Nov. 1, 1871. 

* Ibid., May 18, 1872, and Nevada City Transcript, October 8, 1873. 
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THESES WRITTEN IN CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITIES IN CANDIDACY FOR 
GRADUATE DEGREES IN EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1932 - 1933 


Assembled for the Committee on Educational Research Activities by 
FRANK C. TOUTON, Chairman 

DH fata N ACCORDANCE with the policy established in 1929, we are 

ns ¢ publishing in the October issue of THE QUARTERLY the list of 

Of Aly (tea written in candidacy for advanced degrees in the field of 

Op)) Essucation The titles of these studies reveal the nature and 

= diversity of the problems which are being studied in the colleges 


and universities of California. 

The reports of Research Projects carried on last year in many city 
school systems of the State will be published in the January number of THE 
QUARTERLY, together with reports of such research activities of Junior 
Colleges and State Teachers Colleges as fall within the scope of problems in 
secondary schools. 

The publication of the activities and findings of the research depart- 
ments of the several school systems of California is a distinct service to 
public education and is a valuable aid to teachers and administrators in 
finding ways in which to improve school conditions. This service, rendered 
to all schools of the State by the Society through THE QUARTERLY, also 
forms a valid reason why all secondary schools should hold Institutional 
membership in the California Society of Secondary Education. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Kyte ArpEN Lyon 
Thesis: Trends in population age composition and school attendance as factors 
in educational planning. 
Mary Errre SHAMBAUGH 
Thesis: The objective measurement of success in the teaching of folk dancing 
to university women. 
Francis FERDINAND SMITH 
Thesis: Criteria for estimating the validity of questionnaire data. 
The Degree of Doctor of Education 
DEBENDRA CHANDRA DASGUPTA 
Thesis: The place of vocational education in modern educational theory from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
Burton Kent FARNSWORTH 
Thesis: Principles underlying state provisions for pupil transportation. 
Sister AGNES CLARE HAGERTY , 
Thesis: Critical points in the construction of a teacher-training curriculum. 
ALLEN Murray HERRON 
Thesis: A pre-service training program for supervisors and directors of 
elementary instruction in city schools. 
WILi1AM Epwarp KNuTH 
Thesis: The construction and validation of music tests designed to measure 
certain aspects of sight-reading. 
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CHARLES JoACHIM LAMP 
Thesis: The experimental determination of aptitude for specific musical in- 
struments. 
BENJAMIN ELisHA MALLARY 
Thesis: The use of objective techniques in the selection of trade and industrial 
teachers. 
Tuomas LorHIAN NELSON 
Thesis: Comparison of the achievement of pupils in schools of one or two 
teachers with that of pupils in schools of eight or more teachers. 
Loron Darius SPARKS 
Thesis: The interrelation of abilities and achievements of an unselected 
twelve-year-old group of children. 
LyMAN LeRoy STANDLEY 
Thesis: The adjustment of school building programs to economic conditions. 
Howarp CHARLES STORM 
Thesis: Ability grouping with differentiated courses of study. 
F. Mirton YocKEy 
Thesis: Thievery in the public schools. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


MarGarRET BUELL ALLEN 
Seminar Study: The social and psychological aspects of homemaking which 
should be included in a course offered to girls. 
C. Cecrt1a ANDERSON 
Seminar Study: The reading achievement of third grade pupils in relation to 
their intelligence and to their attendance in the low first grade. 
MARGUERITE Boyp ARGABRITE 
Thesis: Personality and some opportunities for its achievement through play 
production activities. 
Oxeta IRENE BLASINGAME 
Seminar Study: Procedure and methods in presenting vocational guidance 
in the auditorium periods of a platoon school. 
Roy Irvinc BuCHANAN 
Thesis: A comprehensive plan of counseling for a large rural high school. 
MAYNARD Rosert BUCKLES 
Thesis: The office of Dean of Boys as an administrative position in Cali- 
fornia high schools. 
ADELBERT BENJAMIN CAMPBELL 
Seminar Study: A study of minors enrolled in a continuation school. 
HERMAN ENocH CARLSON 
Seminar Study: Factors influencing school behavior. 
Laura VAN Wyck CARPENTER 
Seminar Study: Silent reading ability as a basis for homogeneous grouping 
in junior high school content subjects. 
Mariano E. Cruz 
Seminar Study: The place of recreation in adult educational theory. 
Meryt Byron DUNKLE 
Seminar Study: Individualized instruction in a small high school. 
ALLEN FOWLER 
Seminar Study: A four year activity analysis of high school graduates. 
Marion CONSTANCE FULLER 
Seminar Study: The effect of availability as a determiner of children’s read- 
ing tests. 
Max S. Ham 
Seminar Study: The administration of detention homes in California. 
Joun Harotp Hiiv 
Seminar Study: A study of the correlation between school citizenship and 
scholarship. 
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GWENDOLYN Houston 
Seminar Study: Character education: an analysis of present practices with 
an attempt to find new approaches. 
Haro_p WILLIAM JOHNSON 
Seminar Study: The evolution of the activities curriculum. 
Harry MAxwe_t McPHERSON 
Seminar Study: Administration of physical education supplies. 
WILLIAM FRANK MANAHAN 
Seminar Study: A study of the relative effectiveness of review vs. non- 
review objective tests in general science. 
MELROWE MERRIMUS MARTIN 
Thesis: An experiment to test the value of graded material for use in begin- 
ning typewriting. 
JoHN WESLEY MASTEN 
Seminar Study: A comparative study of vocational, college preparatory and 
other subject effort based on subject, enrollment and teacher time 
costs in thirteen rural high schools of Fresno County. 
Rutu L. Moore 
Seminar Study: Trends and tendencies of the social studies. 
Dominco F. NoLasco 
Seminar Study: A study of Filipino graduates in California high schools. 
Lester CLlypE OGDEN 
Seminar Study: A comparison of the academic achievements of working and 
non-working students in the senior high school of Santa Rosa. 
Ray Eucene Orr 
Seminar Study: A theory of religious guidance in University centers. 
Bruce HINcKLEY PAINTER 
Seminar Study: Cafeteria service in the public schools of San Francisco. 
Oscar BERNHARDT PAULSEN 
Seminar Study: Budget-making procedures and accounting methods for stu- 
dent-body funds. 
HeLen RYAN 
Seminar Study: Employment factors, working conditions, and duties of 
junior assistants in household work in Berkeley, California. 
Epwarp Rycre 
Seminar Study: The national college sophomore examination given at the 
University of California, April, 1932. 
Lucy STEIN 
Seminar Study: Study of the validation of the San Francisco junior high 
school achievement tests in social studies for grades seven and eight. 
Lioyp CAWTHRA SWEETMAN 
Seminar Study: Will certain data on hand predict algebra success to the 
same extent as an algebra prognosis test? 
Roznert O. WEEDE 
Seminar Study: A study of the technical vocabulary of senior high school 
students in American history. 
RutH ELEANOR WENSTROM 
Seminar Study: The study of the use of time outside school by 52 girls of 
the low tenth grade of the University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, during the week of May 21 to 27, 1931. 
EtHet Cope WEST 
Seminar Study: A study of under-age students entering the University of 
California, at Berkeley, from August, 1922, to January, 1932, in- 
clusive. 
James Ritey WILson 
Seminar Study: A study of instructional costs and teaching load in the 
schools of Contra Costa county. 
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AT THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


(Mrs.) MarGcaret Cops 
Thesis: Personality, Its Analysis and Modification. 
Tunis CorpILt 
Thesis: Church Life Activities and Attitudes of San Dimas High School 
Students. 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE S. Cox 
Thesis: The Continuation School; origin, development and functions. 
(Mrs.) Firorence L. HunTER 
Thesis: The Tenure Law in California; Opinion of Teachers. 
ELizABETH KINKEL 
Thesis: The Educational Value of Dramatics, with special reference to the 
field of Secondary Education. 
Roy Knapp 
Thesis: Trends in Secondary School Science in the State of California. 
(Mrs.) Espy Martow 
Thesis: The Basic Concepts of Secondary Mathematics in their Curricular 
and Instructional Aspects. 
MeEtvin MEEKER 
Thesis: California Initiative School Tax Amendment of November, 1932. 
James LELAND MILLS 
Thesis: A Study of Certain School Retrenchment Programs. 
Laura A, PELL 
Thesis: An Analysis of the Citizenship Experience of High School Students. 
CHARLES PERRIN 
Thesis: The Agricultural Curriculum. 
Hersert H. Tay 
Thesis: Vocational Placement of High School Boys. 
T. STANLEY WARBURTON 
Thesis: Criteria for College Admission. 
MAXINE WISLER 
Thesis: A Comparative Study of the Performance of Feeble Minded and 
Juvenile Delinquents on the Arthur Performance Scale and the Stan- 
ford-Binet Test of Intelligence. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


WALLACE Leroy EMERSON 
Dissertation: A study of secondary school libraries in the United States from 
the standpoint of educational administration. 
Jessie GRAHAM 
Dissertation: The evolution of business education in the United States and 
its implications for the preparation of teachers of business subjects. 
ARTHUR SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Dissertation: A study of certain aspects of the junior college curriculum. 
Henry IrvinG WEITZEL 
Dissertation: The curriculum classification of junior college students. 
The Degree of Doctor of Education 
A. Etwoop ApAMs 
Dissertation: The use of the school library by teachers and pupils in junior 
and senior high schools. 
James THOMAS ANDERSON 
Dissertation: An investigation of means for the improvement of rural elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the United States. 
RicHArp Leroy BLACKBURN 
Dissertation: The development of the Arizona public school system. 
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Maup Witson DuNN 
Dissertation: Vocabulary difficulty for secondary students of varying ability 
levels. 
Crcit D. Harpesty 
Dissertation: Problems and practices in housing the junior college program in 
California. 
ARTHUR LEE HowELLs 
Dissertation: State income taxation as a means of school support. 
GeorGE RADCLIFFE MCINTIRE 
i Dissertation: Unit cost of services and supplies in the elementary school dis- 
tricts of California having an average daily attendance between two 
thousand and six thousand pupils for the school year 1930-31. 
RAYMOND CARVER PERRY 
Dissertation: A group factor analysis of the adjustment questionnaire. 
Cuiinton C, TRILLINGHAM 
Dissertation: The organization and administration of curriculum programs. 
REGINALD Rurus GreorGeE WATT 
Disserjation: A study of student progress through college with special refer- 
ence to failure. 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 
ALBERT JEFFERSON ALLEN 
Thesis: The use of practical problems in teaching algebra and geometry. 
IsABEL AMERICANIAN 
Thesis: An educational and psychological study of vagabonds. 
Ear. Puitip ANDREEN 
Thesis: Administrative guides for elementary school principals. 
STELLA LouIs—E ARKENBERG 
Thesis: The scholastic records of junior high schools as factors of effective 
| prognosis in senior high school. 
| Otto ASPERGER 
Thesis: The use of study guides as aids in learning first-year bookkeeping 
in the Senior High School. 
Dora ALBERTA ATKINSON 
Thesis: An investigation of the reading habits, tastes, and attitudes of junior 
high school students as revealed in their voluntary reading. 
ALEXANDRIA JANE BAGLEY 
Thesis: A study of high school courses in Library usage. 
James STANLEY BAILEY 
Thesis: Methods of using biography as an aid in teaching chemistry. 
Maup Scott BAZELL 
Thesis: Problems and procedures involved in getting a teaching position. 
VERNA FRANCES BEAM 
Thesis: Vocational guidance of pupils in the stenographic curriculum in 
senior high schools. 
Orton GIDEON BEBERMEYER 
Thesis: Music curriculum offerings and pupil elections in senior high schools. 
Bessie BisHop BENNER 
Thesis: A study of remedial reading methods in high school. 
Emiy V. BEerceNn 
{ Thesis: An evaluation of girls’ physical education departments of twenty high 
schools of Southern California. 
CLARENCE REUBEN BERGLAND 
Thesis: A study of English composition projects for junior and senior high 
schools. 
Maurice GUERNSEY BLAIR 
Thesis: Organization and administration of student body government asso- 
ciations in the senior high schools. 
Davin BocEN 
Thesis: The significance of tonal memory and sense of pitch in musical talent. 
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ARTHUR BotstapD 
Thesis: Procedures used in teaching Mechanical Drawing. 
Maser Frances Moore Boiton 
Thesis: The Chaffey Experiment—The history of a unique community project 
in Ontario, California. 
Beatrice HAMMILL Broom 
Thesis: A study of ninth grade Algebra tests. 
Eart Travis Brown 
Thesis: Preparation and duties of science department heads in senior high 
schools of California. 
Patsy Haze, Bynum 
Thesis: The correlation of the novel with education for character. 
Epwarp Mites CADWALLADER 
Thesis: Preparatory or pre-book stage of teaching English in schools for 
natives in British tropical Africa. 
Grace Forres CAMERON 
Thesis: A comparison of sex differences in world history. 
Jacos A. CARMICHAEL 
Thesis: An experimental study of the value of home work. 
JouHN STEPHEN CARROLL 
Thesis: The basis, construction and statistical analysis of a series of objective 
unit summary tests in general science. 
ELeanor Bossert Case 
Thesis: Organization and content of courses in home economics for boys. 
Vera ALTA CHASE 
Thesis: Educational achievements of delinquent boys. 
THEODOSIA MARTHA CLARK 
Thesis: A study of the educational status of a group of crippled children in 
the Los Angeles city schools. 
FLoyp WILBUR CocKING 
Thesis: The use of moving pictures as a means of instruction in introductory 
mechanical drawing. 
Griapys Epna Corner 
Thesis: The personality of the college cribber. 
Mary Gentry CoRNETT 
Thesis: A study in integration. 
BEULAH BEATRICE CRAIG 
Thesis: The devices used in the teaching of decimals in the elementary 
schools. 
June AIKEN CRUMLY 
Thesis: Methods and devices for stimulating and guiding the voluntary read- 
ing of elementary and secondary school pupils. 
RALPH VINCENT CUTLIP 
Thesis: Methods in assigning and marking compositions. 
Lester C. DALBEY 
Thesis: Comprehensive survey of Newhall, and contiguous school districts. 
NeEvA JANE DARNOLD 
Thesis: Social and educational implications of stealing. 
Frances Lesytr—E DAUGHERTY 
Thesis: Survey of the duties of boys’ vice-principals of high schools, state of 
California. 
JosepH CHARLES DEATON 
Thesis: A study of high school records, forms, and reports other than finan- 
cial in five Missouri cities. 
Paut Howarp Deaton 
Thesis: An experiment with a “How-to-Study Course.” 
Henry MarsHari DeGaris 
Thesis: A survey of the methods used in financing student-body activities in 
California high schools. 
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LAWRENCE Epwarp Dow 
Thesis: Development of the activity program movement. 
Heten C. Dye 
Thesis: An analysis of the problems of an English department head. 
AMELIA S. U. EATHERTON 
Thesis: Investigation relating to the organization and methods of large 
classes in English composition. 
MARGARET ANNE EGAN 
Thesis: A study of the use of radio in education. 
LaurA MARGARET ELDER 
Thesis: A determination of vocabulary grade placement of certain home 
economics textbooks. 
Essa RAGNHILD ENGBERG 
Thesis: A study of the possibilities of integrating other subject matter into 
the teaching of typewriting in the junior high school. 
THELMA B. EpLinG 
Thesis: An experimental investigation of the relative difficulties of the vocab- 
ularies of certain geography text books. 
EMANUEL E, Ericson 
Thesis: Standards of attainment in junior high school woodwork. 
Eart GRANVILLE EwInG 
Thesis: An analysis of high school failures. 
Neva Hupson FAasian 
Thesis: An analytical study of introductory work in plane geometry. 
Cyrit EvAnN FArRRAND 
Thesis: A determination of students’ interests in radio science. 
Epwarp MERLE FISHER 
Thesis: Relative costs of departmental instruction in San Bernardino High 
School, 1928-1932. 
ARTHUR Epwarp FLuM 
Thesis: Enriching and vitalizing instruction in Algebra. 
DessA McNett Futtz 
Thesis: Procedures used in telling stories to children. 
JosepH Francis GANNON 
Thesis: Placement and follow-up in the public secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. 
ALTA Roperta GARNER 
Thesis: A survey of the status of oral reports in the published books on the 
teaching of English. 
Cossy Lourtse GILSTRAP 
Thesis: Student use of the high school library. 
Vera Locker GoLp 
Thesis: Methods of using the library for classroom instruction. 
BARBARA LILLIE GOSLINE 
Thesis: A statistical study of five hundred cases of dyslalia and allied defects. 
DoNALD TURNER GRAFFAM 
Thesis: Economics and retrenchment in public schools in California, 1929- 
1933. 
Mona GRAMMER 
Thesis: A survey of orientation courses offered in the junior high schools of 
the United States. 
RAYMOND GRUNER 
Thesis: Home and school problems of seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
PuHorse Mary Guest 
Thesis: Methods of teaching drawing in the grades. 
Etta BLAKE HAGEDORN 
Thesis: Teachers’ practices in assigning and distributing marks. 
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Eucene F. HAHN 
Thesis: An investigation of public speaking courses for adults in California. 
James Clayton HAINES 
Thesis: Contacts between the school and home. 
GENEVIEVE HALE 
Thesis: Advanced training for teachers of English in the secondary school. 
VERNA L. HALE 
Thesis: An evaluation of the unit of work program in terms of subject 
matter mastery. 
Lee Roy Hatt 
Thesis: Comparative homegeneity of various groupings of grades seven to 
fourteen in the Glendale City Schools. 
Mase, Miner HAMER 
Thesis: Exercises versus pieces in teaching music. 
JANET Epwarps HaMpTon 
Thesis: Customs and origins of certain folk dances. 
FLORENCE MATHER Hart 
Thesis: How to teach clothing. 
ANNA Hartz 
Thesis: A comparative study of Home Economics education in the English 
speaking countries. 
Lota MARGUERITE HAwWorTH 
Thesis: Methods of correlating Latin with practical life. 
Vircinta EvizABeTH HEINRICH 
Thesis: An analysis of the professional literature relating to the teaching of 
Latin. 
Harry Frep HEISNER 
Thesis: The selection of school administrators. 
CLAUDE WILLIAM HIpPLER 
Thesis: A personnel study of boys in the Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena, 
California. 
Aspsre Peart Hopson 
Thesis: Lowell Mason, Educator. 
GeroRGE FREDERICK HOLTFRERICH 
Thesis: A comparison of secondary school administrators’ policies for selec- 
tion of the football coach in California and Kansas. 
Kwnow.es C. Howe 
Thesis: Physical activities in boys’ clubs in certain Wilshire District churches 
of Los Angeles. 
Crype ELam Hupps 
Thesis: An administrational survey for the schools of the Poplar District in 
California. 
Joun RANDOLPH HuRLEY 
Thesis: The vocational adjustment of continuation school students. 
CHRISTINE VALENTINE INMAN-KANE 
Thesis: Pre-natal factors in the etiology of mental deficiency. 
MAyYBEL VIOLA JENSEN 
Thesis: Procedures used in lesson planning. 
Eva MARGARET JESSUP 
Thesis: Improvement of instruction in typewriting in secondary schools 
through supervision. 
Etwyn DeWitt JoHNSON 
Thesis: Solution of some of the problems in school banking. 
RonaLp LEE JoHNSON 
Thesis: A comparative study of collegiate intramural organizations. 
JoHN MILLIKEN KENNEDY 
Thesis: The educational contribution of certain secular and religious private 
schools. 
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Lesiie Lee KImBeELL 
Thesis: The objectives and content of French in the high school. 
HERBERT T. KRUEGER 
Thesis: A study of the use of pictures in education. 
Eva Vioca LAMAR 
Thesis: A comparison of junior and senior high school courses of study in 
home economics. 
ELIzABETH LEIBOLD 
Thesis: A critical analysis of the transition program as a means of preventing 
first grade failure. 
Emity CoLitison LEONARD 
Thesis: Dramatization as a method of teaching. 
E. Mitprep Lewison 
Thesis: A comparative study of certain class piano methods. 
SNowPINneE Liu 
Thesis: Proposed organization of physical education for Chinese colleges. 
YeuxK Iu Lo 
Thesis: The status of health and physical education in China. 
Merte Ewrnc Lone 
Thesis: Community social relations of the teacher. 
SAMUEL Ernest LOoosE 
Thesis: An evaluation of the junior Olympic and junior Pentathlon type of 
program in the American schools. 
LAuRON HARMON LOVELACE 
Thesis: A survey of one teacher school districts of San Diego County, 
California. 
LaurRA LucILe LYon 
Thesis: Investigation of the program for the adjustment of Mexican girls to 
the high schools of the San Fernando Valley. 
Dwicut Epwin Lyons 
Thesis: The behavior problem boy. A survey of the disciplinary schools in 
the city of Los Angeles. 
Jane MCALLISTER 
Thesis: A study of the extensive reading method in the social studies. 
Erne, Emma McCanpless 
Thesis: Aims and organization of journalism in junior colleges. 
Avice Loutsa McCLucGGAGE 
Thesis: Discrepancies in mental test results. 
Bessie ELLEN McCLuGGaGEe 
Thesis: Improving the ability of problem solving. 
ELizABETH JEAN McCuLLocH 
Thesis: Home economics laboratory standards. 
Frep Lee McEven 
Thesis: Survey of the Riverside Senior High School. 
LorENA GRACE MCVICKER 
Thesis: A study of history of financing public education in the United States : 
its increasing difficulties and underlying social principles. 
JANETTE JOHNSON MACKAY 
Thesis: Measuring the outcomes of instruction in the social studies. 
Lity E_ste MANHEIMER 
Thesis: A survey of the preparation of entering junior high school pupils in 
the tool subjects. 
M. Maurtne MAupIn 
Thesis: The educational theories of Benjamin Franklin. 
Mase, Evpora MAYNARD 
Thesis: Social business education in California high schools. 
Joun LAWRENCE MERKLEY 
Thesis: A survey of the leisure time activities of junior high school boys. 
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Lois OLES MERKELEY 
Thesis: A study of the knowledge and interest in hygiene for college women. 
Rose MERRYWEATHER 
Thesis: A study of the comparative ability of the Mexican and American 
children in the upper elementary grades. 
OrmMA JEANNE MEwsourRN 
Thesis: The technique of making instruction concrete. 
GerorGciE Ketty MILLER 
Thesis: A study of a group of elementary school children presenting person- 
ality adjustment problems. 
Rutu EvizanetH MILLER 
Thesis: A comparative study of measuring instruments for English com- 
position. 
ELMER Moore 
Thesis: What the business man thinks about the modern high school. 
Veronica Mary MountTAIN 
Thesis: The education of children having infantile paralysis. 
Beryt J. MuNSELLE 
Thesis: The reading method of teaching modern languages. 
FLORENCE ELIzABETH MURPHY 
Thesis: A study of the personality traits of high school leaders. 
ELIzABETH ANN NAQUIN 
Thesis: The staff of deans of women in co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. 
Grtpert McLeEAN NEARPASS 
Thesis: Maturity and proven ability as a substitute for a secondary school 
diploma for college entrance and for full college status. 
Joun RicHarp Nevius 
Thesis: The subsequent progress of over-age junior high school boys. 
THoMAS FRANK NEWCOMB 
Thesis: The effect of participation in noon games upon the mental ability of 
students in the first afternoon class period. 
Apa May NEweELL-REINERTSON 
Thesis: A study of the reading interests of students in a junior high school. 
JoHN Kanpet NEWLOVE 
Thesis: The relationship between different levels of mentality and achieve- 
ment as measured by different types of tests. 
DorotHy Myrtte Newton 
Thesis: An objective survey of the problems involved in the production of 
plays in California high schools. 
MiLpreD Emity NEwTon 
Thesis: The prediction and prognostic value of success in nursing theory. 
Ipa Bette O’Brien 
Thesis: Difficulties in initiating the activity program in public schools. 
DorotHy SELINA OPFER 
Thesis: A critical study of the typing errors of beginning pupils in four Los 
Angeles senior high schools. 
Emma M. OrpNUNG 
Thesis: Subject plan versus conventional plan of teaching beginning type- 
writing in the Chaffey Junior College. 
Heten Denny OrsnorNn 
Thesis: The status of biology in the secondary schools of California. 
CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUS OWENS 
Thesis: A study of church schools for Negroes to determine their usefulness 
in Negro education. 
RutH Marion OXLEY 
Thesis: Teaching elementary Spanish through extensive reading. 
RALPH CLARKE PERSONS 
Thesis: Corporation schools in the United States. 
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JoHN MANARD PERRY 
Thesis: The development and the validity of a battery of achievement tests 
in physical education. 
Avice MARIETTA PHELAN 
Thesis: Organization of the visual education departments of a county and 
of a city in Southern California. 
Extsa Martz PILLe 
Thesis: An investigation of first semester typewriting errors. 
ALBERT GEORGE FriTH PREW 
Thesis: The individualization of instruction in elementary physics. 
EpitH Ketiey Proctor 
Thesis: Procedure in conducting a nursery school. 
Wiima Yoper RAMSEYER 
Thesis: The relationship between the severity of home discipline and the 
child’s moral attitudes and conducts. 
HELEN FERGUSON RANDALL 
Thesis: Abilities of pupils in commercial and academic courses. 
MARGARETTA Marie REAGAN 
Thesis: A study of the comparative value of individualized instruction and 
group instruction in physical education classes. 
RAYMOND FRANCIS REARDON 
Thesis: Legal responsibilities of the public school teacher in the performance 
of curricular and extracurricular duties. 
Mase Frances RICE 
Thesis: College and university courses in character education. 
MERTON NorMAN RICE 
Thesis: Teacher turnover in the elementary and high schools of Ventura 
County. 
DanteL Louis RISLEY 
Thesis: Validation of the educational aptitude test (new form). 
Haroip T. RitcHEY 
Thesis: The reorganization of instruction in elementary geometry. 
Haro_p BLAKE ROBERTSON 
Thesis: Teaching biology through the study of diseases. 
HeLten Marie RYAN 
Thesis: Trends in the development of the nursery school. 
Fiora SCHRACK 
Thesis: Methods of teaching composition for clear thinking. 
MARGUERITE SEAVER 
Thesis: A study in physical ability achievement expectancies based upon tests 
of 172,593 pupils in the Los Angeles City Schools. 
James LEoNARD SHERMAN 
Thesis: An analysis of the curricular offerings of certain types of private 
secondary schools. 
Kart WHITMAN SHLAUDEMAN 
Thesis: A study of some relationships between the interests and abilities of 
junior college students. 
Kate WITHERS SIMPSON 
Thesis: A study of the effect of parent-child companionship on the conduct 
and attitudes of children. 
James McDowe Lt STEELE 
Thesis: A study of supervisory practices in the commercial department in 
senior high schools. 
WiiirAM McKINLey STENSAAS 
Thesis: The organization of instruction in English in certain American uni- 
versities and junior colleges. 
EstHer D. SWALESTUEN 
Thesis: A comparative study of the Mexican and white child in ninth grade 
algebra with respect to a language handicap. 
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Joun Hamitton TA.Lsor 
Thesis: The nature and scope of supplementary reading in high school civics. 
FLoyp Lyon Tarr 
Thesis: Current practices in the supervision of physical education with special 
reference to the rural elementary school. 
Harry TENWOLDE 
Thesis: A study of the penmanship of pupils in an elementary school. 
Persts CARTER TERHUNE 
Thesis: An investigation of the necessary content of courses for the training 
of music teachers. 
LEONARD SMITH TURNER 
Thesis: The adaptation of elementary algebra to pupils’ needs and interests. 
CLARENCE EpGAR VERTREES 
Thesis: A survey of training, experience, and economic and social relations 
of teachers and administrators of Orange County. 
M. CALDWELL WAGNER 
Thesis: Procedures used in teaching contemporary literature. 
MarGARET Rose WALTERS 
Thesis: How to study arithmetic. 
Frepric LyNN WEAVER 
Thesis: Delinquency concentrations in the city of San Diego. 
RutH Perkins WEAVER 
Thesis: An analysis of professional literature relating to the teaching of gen- 
eral science in the junior high school. 
Writuram Fetrx WERNER 
Thesis: A manual of methods for the prevention and treatment of school 
discipline problems. 
Haroitp M. WERRE 
Thesis: The organization and administration of an educational council in 
secondary schools. 
MELBA MARIE WESTERGARD 
Thesis: An experimental analysis of the value of new-type tests in plane 
geometry. 
LoGAN WaARDLAW WHEATLEY 
Thesis: The effect upon elementary school districts of the use of the high 
school district as the unit of educational administration. 
ALEXANDER WILDING, JR. 
Thesis: Organization and administration of agricultural education in the Los 
Angeles city school district. 
RutH WILLIAMS 
Thesis: Methods employed in handling routine activities in teaching large 
classes. 
Henry WILson 
Thesis: Teacher personnel study in San Diego County, California. 
Montrorp HarLanp Woopy 
Thesis: An experimental comparison of instruction with and without labeled 
specimens in nature study. 
Irma S. YouNG 
Thesis: The development of the reading interests of high school pupils. 
LauRA YEOMANS ZALLEE 
Thesis: A study evaluating the effectiveness of the extensive use of intrinsic 
reading materials in a primary reading program. 


The Degree of Master of Science in Education 


Joun MacDona.p BoNNER 

Thesis: Classification of conduct cases in junior high school. 
RxHopa Rusy BurtNess 

Thesis: Methods of instruction in public school piano classes. 
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Lue.tta Austin CALKINS 
Thesis: Changing ideals in American education as evidenced in the literature. 
Mivprep Jessup CAPPA 
Thesis: Trends in the teaching of nutrition in secondary schools. 
Cuyunc Nam Cuyu 
Thesis: Educational practices in soviet Russia. 
EuGeNE HALL CLEAVINGER 
Thesis: The opportunities for teacher training in business education on the 
Pacific Coast. 
RutH Pitman CoMAN 
Thesis: The organization of parent education in the state of California. 
MyrtLe Marre CorsBERG 
Thesis: A survey of the present educational situation in the Irish Free State. 
Haro.p Lioyp Cronk 
Thesis: A study of prognosis on the junior high school level. 
Grace WRIGHT CRUICKSHANK 
Thesis: A survey of the private schools for girls in the United States. 
Francis Norton CUMMINS 
Thesis: A comparative study of the faculties of the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia and of Missouri. 
ArtTHuR Cooke Davis 
Thesis: Air conditioning in school buildings. 
FreperIcK W. DESILVA 
Thesis: A study of measures used in predicting academic achievement in 
grade seven in the junior high school. 
Louta Burns DoANE 
Thesis: A study of B-1 word list of the Los Angeles city schools. 
JEANETTE FELSEN 
Thesis: A study of the values to be derived from a knowledge of typewriting 
by college students. 
GeEoRGE WALTER DUNCAN 
Thesis: The organization and content of semi-professional engineering cur- 
ricula in junior colleges. 
Paut FRAMPTON 
Thesis: The measurement of body control while exercising on the horizontal 
bar. 
VERNON Epwarp HEBEL 
Thesis: Educational provision for the physically handicapped child in the Los 
Angeles city schools. 
RicHarp Ray Horr 
Thesis: A critical study of the recent literature dealing with social-business 
subjects in the secondary schools. 
Harry Pescop JACKSON 
Thesis: A history of business education in the United States. 
VERA JACOBS 
Thesis: Extensive reading versus the textbook method in the teaching of the 
social studies. 
Epna Gass JONES 
Thesis: A study to determine the needs of public senior high schools of a 
metropolitan area for a course in office machines. 
GiLBert Dewey Jupy 
Thesis: A study in determining content and organization of a course in 
economics for senior high school pupils. 
Myron B. K1nc 
Thesis: The place of a legal aid clinic of a school of Law in the educational 
program of a community. 
Dorotuy EstHer Kiorz 
Thesis: Salesmanship in the secondary schools. 
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J. Dovctas Knox 
Thesis: A study of method for training public speakers in high school. 
Joun Rusu LANE 
Thesis: The present status of business teachers subjects in the high schools of 
California. 
Sui Fone Lee 
Thesis: A survey of the present status of adult education in the United States. 
Paut A. Licuti 
Thesis: A study of the relationship between a knowledge of human anatomy 
and physiology and nursing practice. 
Davin JAMES McALLASTER 
Thesis: An experiment to determine the correlation between certain physical 
measurements and scholastic achievement. 
Joun Howarp McCoy 
Thesis: Educational news in the Los Angeles press. 
MARGUERITE PATTERSON McQuIsTon 
Thesis: History of secondary education in the State of Nevada. 
GeorceE HAMPTON MADDEN 
Thesis: A survey of the elementary schools of Winslow, Arizona. 
FRANCES VIRGINIA MAINS 
Thesis: Extensive reading in literature for pupils of low ability in English. 
Netty Oxina MALEK 
Thesis: An analysis of objective investigations relating to the teaching of 
modern foreign languages. 
ANGELA ANN MaAutTz 
Thesis: A study of secondary and higher education in Alaska. 
Grorce W. MERCEREAU 
Thesis: A study of the relative value of electrical equipment in terms of 
usage and cost based on Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Pasadena 
school systems. 
RutH KeppLe ARNOLD Moritz 
Thesis: A survey of the certification of and need for supervisors in secondary 
education. 
Frances Roperts NUGENT 
Thesis: Objective practices in art in the elementary classroom. 
GEoRGE FREDERIC ORLOFF 
Thesis: The history and current status of temperance instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States. 
Mir1AM BENNETT PAGE 
Thesis: A diagnostic survey of the reading abilities of the members of a 
fourth grade class. 
Mary Frances Munps Parsons 
Thesis: An analysis of the professional literature relating to the teaching of 
physical education for girls in secondary schools. 
THELMA KATHERINE PauP 
Thesis: An analysis of the methods used in teaching social studies to superior 
students. 
DorotHy HANNAH QUACKENBUSH 
Thesis: The technique of making assignments. 
RutH EvaLena REDINGTON 
Thesis: A study of mechanical devices used in dictation and shorthand tran- 
scription. 
Cuamp M. REESE 
Thesis: Remedial handwriting and issues affecting its instruction in secon- 
dary schools. 
SHERwoop Ray REESE 
Thesis: A study of education in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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Everett RAYMOND Root 
Thesis: State survey of primary reading based on the Lee-Clark Reading 
Tests. 
Eta Loutse SCHWERDTFEGER 
Thesis: A study of non-attendance in the city schools of Burbank, California. 
GERTRUDE ALMA SENGBUSH 
Thesis: An experiment with the use of lantern slides in the teaching of 
typewriting. 
: RutH Bene SHEARIN 
Thesis: The relation of maturity to achievement in high school subjects. 
CLaupis THOMAS SHIRLEY 
Thesis: An experimental study of various bases for predicting success in 
junior college journalism. 
Davip WENDELL SLOTHOWER 
Thesis: Community needs as a basis for the improvement of the commerce 
department in Compton Junior College. 
CuHesTer E, SpROULE 
Thesis: Negative suggestion effects of the true-false examination. 
JEANETTE DEVEREAUX STRAWN 
Thesis: An analysis of the contents of high school student handbooks in the 
state of California. 
BeRNECE SUMERWELL 
Thesis: Relative values of incidental and formal teaching of art principles. 
Marion BAKER TERRY 
Thesis: Art appreciation versus technical skills in art in the junior high 
school. 
; Frits Aucust UppEN 
i Thesis: A survey of Kerman Union High School District 
VeEARL HENRY VOLGAMORE 
Thesis: A study of the efficiency of the platoon and the traditional types of 
elementary school organization. 
Haroitp OrviLLE WANT 
Thesis: A study of the New England Colonial Schools. 
RatpH Leo WARNER 
Thesis: An experimental investigation of the mechanical abilities of shop 
students in the junior high school. 
DorotHy E. WARREN 
Thesis: A study to determine the business practices experienced by inter- 
mediate grade pupils. 
CLayTon B. WESTOVER 
Thesis: A study of the organization, objectives, and activities of teachers’ 
associations and meetings in California. 
Etwyn A. WHERRY 
Thesis: The effect of special training in arithmetic reading on achievement 
in junior high school mathematics. 
ANNABEL LIGHTFOoT WHITE 
Thesis: Difficulties in mathematics of students entering junior high school. 
DInetteE ZIMMERMAN 
' Thesis: Journalism in the senior high schools of Los Angeles County. 


AT THE LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
REGINALD BELL 
Dissertation: A study of the educational effects of segregation upon Japanese 
r children in American schools. 
Epwarp WENTWORTH HARRINGTON 


Dissertation: The public school system and the second constitution of Calli- 
fornia. 
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Grover CLEVELAND HooKER 
Dissertation: The origin and development of the University of Mississippi, 
with special reference to its legislative control. 
CHARLES GILBERT WRENN 
Dissertation: The relationship of intelligence to certain interests, personality 
traits, and vocational choices of college students. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


Hours PARTRIDGE ALLEN 
Thesis: A study of the control of education through freeholders charters of 
California cities and counties. 
Grtzert Lee Betts 
Thesis: Supply and demand concomitants of teacher tenure laws, 1930-31. 
Ritey JENKINS CLINTON 
Thesis: An experimental study in time-allotment in public school spelling, 
with achievement per unit of time. 
Auice CeciLia CooPER 
Thesis: A study of chief contemporary poets. 
Homer Lycurcus GARRETT 
Thesis: Predictive value of high school records with special reference to 
rank-in-class. 
GeEoRGE ALLEN ODGERS 
Thesis: Education in Hawaii, 1820-1893. 
Witrorp EsENEZER TALBERT 
Thesis: The administration of public education in California. 
Davin FREEMAN VoOTAW 
Thesis: The influence of the state on public school plant facilities. 
ARTHUR WALTER 
Thesis: The origin and development of the San Jose State Teachers College. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


JAMES FREDERIC ANDREWS 
Thesis: The organization and administration of city departments of visual 
instruction. 
Cyrit Jonn AtTrwoop 
Thesis: A study of the incidence of communicable disease among the school 
children of Oakland, California. 
Wirrrep Gorpon AUSTIN 
Thesis: An educational study of the Pima Indians of Arizona. 
Henry Fetrx Barsotti 
Thesis: A study of teacher tenure. 
ALLEN WARNER BEACH 
Thesis: A study of the welfare work in the schools of California during the 
depression. 
Haro_p WRIGHT BERNARD 
Thesis: Policy in publicity for secondary school administrators. 
ALLEN ANDREW CAMPBELL 
Thesis: The national service of Horace Mann. 
Joun WILLtAM CAPPLEMAN 
Thesis: The elementary school library and its influence on the progress of 
students. 
Joun Patrick CoMERFORD 
Thesis: The supervision of natural and social sciences in the high school. 
ALBERT Mott Davis 
Thesis: The administration of student body funds. 
Frank Epwarp DEvERY 
Thesis: A study of the costs of state departments of education. 
Harry B. Eacan 
Thesis: Auditorium theories and practices in platoon schools. 
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KATHERYN HOoSKINSON EDGE 
Thesis: Supervision for the supervised in Sonoma County, California. 
ALFRED CHARLES ERICKSON 
Thesis: A proposed system of public junior colleges in the State of Wash- 
ington. 
WitLtiAM ADAM FUHRMANN 
Thesis: Public school music in the United States. 
LAWRENCE J. FULLER 
Thesis: Personnel study of prospective teachers among California junior 
college students. 
MiLprep GARRETT 
Thesis: Adjustments of new students at Stanford University. 
Howarp WESLEY GEORGE 
Thesis: A summary of the teacher certification laws in Oregon, 1899-1931. 
Hucu Witson GIs 
Thesis: A course of study in public speaking for a teachers’ college. 
ALBERT DoNAVON GRAVES 
Thesis: Child guidance in the San Bernardino city schools. 
NELLE Dorris GREENE 
Thesis: A study of the causation and therapy of stuttering. 
RopEer1IcK SyDNEY JAMES HAMILTON 
Thesis: An industrial arts course in printing for senior high schools. 
SAMUEL GLENN HARTRANFT 
Thesis: The teaching and business experience of high school principals in the 
State of California. 
SAMUEL BARBER HATHORN 
Thesis: A historical study of the accreditment of the White secondary schools 
of Mississippi. 
LAWRENCE AxEL HAWKINSON 
Thesis: A study of extra-curricular activities in the junior high schools of 
San Francisco. 
ALLEN HEARNE 
Thesis: A preliminary investigation of the causes of aversion for mathematics. 
Pau ReEverRE HICHBORN 
Thesis: A teacher’s guide to the study of the commoner reptiles and amphibia 
of California. 
SALLIE Happock HILu 
Thesis: The improvement of written composition through thought-preparation. 
Hattie EvizaBetH JANES 
Thesis: A comparative study of the achievement of American and Armenian 
children in the same school system. 
Grorce Carp KIMBER 
Thesis: A course of study in geography on the junior college level, with 
especial reference to the Sacramento Junior College. 
Pau. Evucene Kein 
Thesis: Guidance in the evening high school. 
RutH KNEELAND 
Thesis: A study of the multiple response association test as a measure of 
pre-delinquent tendencies. 
RavpH Leroy LACKEY 
Thesis: The organization, administration, and activities of a boys’ club in 
high school. 
James Harvey McCammon 
Thesis: Departmental unit costs in the Palo Alto Union High School for the 
year 1931-32, with a selected and annotated bibliography. 
Davin Lortnc MacKaye 
Thesis: Problems underlying the administration of adult education in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Wrta May MarsH 
Thesis: Class-room activities and out-of-class activities as means of develop- 
ing character. 
Erwin SAMUEL MartIn, JR. 
Thesis: A study of school children who have become juvenile delinquents. 
REEsE P. MAUGHAN 
Thesis: The relationship between reading ability and high school failure. ' 
Roy FrepertcK MITCHELL 
Thesis: Standards for city school systems. 
ANNIE Marie CLarKE OsTRANDER 
Thesis: A suggested course of study in vocal training to meet the California 
requirements for the special music credential. 
Paut CRANSTON PARRY 
Thesis: The training and certification of guidance counselors in 1930-31. 
Mitton OttTMER PENN 
Thesis: Vocational guidance through reading. 
VASHTI PFRIMMER 
Thesis: Our Oakland community: a local reader for junior high school. 
Howarp Russe. Porter 
Thesis: Photography, a semi-professional course for the junior college. 
Davip WiL.taM REIpy 
Thesis: School publicity in small communities. 
Rosert DRAKE RHODES 
Thesis: An activity course in nature study for the rural elementary schools 
of Santa Clara County, California. 
Paut EastMAn RICHARDS 
Thesis: An industrial arts program for a private junior-senior high school. 
Ropert Utric RICKLEFS 
Thesis: A proposed re-organization of administrative units in the schools of 
Humboldt County. 
Guy JosepH RoNEY i 
Thesis: An English curriculum for a six-year junior-senior high school. 
Horace CLypE RUTHERFORD, JR. 
Thesis: Predicting scholastic success in social science at the college level. 
Cuar.es D. ScHREIBEIS 
Thesis: Pioneer education in the Pacific Northwest (1789-1847). 
Harry ANDREW SHUDER 
Thesis: Sociological, vocational, and educational status of prisoners entering 
California state prison at San Quentin. 
Rosert RAYMOND SPENCER 
Thesis: Literature, music, and creative expression for the junior high school. 
VeERLIN Homer SPENCER 
Thesis: Do the H. O. Rugg social science books teach geography ? 
ELLEN DorotHy TUTTON 
Thesis: Principles of personnel procedure in a small liberal arts college. 
ARTHUR Forrest WICKS 
Thesis: Summer high schools in the larger cities. 
Muzetta WILLIAMS 
Thesis: A first book in reading. 
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